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The capacity of both Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee government power projects 
will be doubled in the not distant future 
According to plan, work to this end 
already under way. Last month Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes was given 
an opportunity to air his views for further 
northwest development, dwarfing any- 
thing hitherto dreamed. See page 7. From 


Power 


Washington, Arnold Kruckman, - staff 
writer, again warns that business must 


convert to war work—or else. Some inter- 
esting ccnversion examples are g:ven. See 
page 8. 


Plant Safety 


You will want to read R. P. Blake's for- 
mula for determining if your plant safety 
record is good, bad, or just average. Na- 
tionally known writer on plant personnel 
safety subjects, Mr. Blake’s article provides 
a gauge for smaller plant operators whose 
business does not justify employment of 
full-time safety engineers. See page 10. 


China 

The Pacific West will logically take a 
leading part in the rehabilitation of 
China, on the premise that we will win 
the war. Transportation—roads, roadbuild- 
ing equipment and automobiles will be 
needed. Dr. Fong, expert on Chinese af- 
fairs, tells what is going on across the 
Pacific. See page 12. Western beet sugar 
producers, restricted in the past, may get a 
better break as a result of the curtailment 
of supplies from other sources. See page 16. 


Industry Trends 

A new department which will appear 
regularly each month. No matter what line 
of business you are interested in, these 
pointers and industry trends tell what the 
other fellow is doing- —his problems and 
how he is he! ping to solve them. For in- 
stance: tungsten is scarce. Some substitutes 
are suggested by the American Silver Prod- 
ucts Research Project. See page 18. 
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Danger Ahead 


N A busy world, immersed in the task of watching the prog- 
I ress of our war effort, the two line dispatch from Wash- 
ington last week printed in the public press that the House 
Ways and Means Committee by a vote of 16 to 8, had killed 
H.R. 6559 perhaps conveyed little to many of us. The bill was 
important to practically all of us— employers and employes 
alike who have contributed regularly to the Social Security 
funds now administered by the states. Loss of state rights to 
enact and administer their unemployment systems would have 
resulted from passage of the bill. The aggregate 21/, billion of 
reserves would have been merged with a proposed $300,000.000 
federal appropriation under this “Temporary War Displace- 
ment Act’ to lessen “the hardships of unemployment incident 
to conversion of non-defense plants to defense plants.” The 
general idea was to provide benefits and use these funds to 
train workers for new jobs. It would have meant the federaliza- 
tion of state unemployment programs. Another step taking 
away state rights under the guise of war necessity. 


Legislation Will Be Revived 


HE Temporary War Displacement Act in plain words was 

one of the most drastic pieces of legislation proposed 
since the war started. The measure replaced H.R. 6465 which 
was also killed. President Roosevelt was solidly behind the 
bill with a special message last January. Arguments for passage 
of this bill were predicated on the old bug-a-boo—FEAR. Fear 
that states’ funds were inadequate—fear that the states could 
not be depended upon to do their job—then the statement that 
the 21/, billion reserves had been accumulated ‘because of 
small benefit payments.” The refusal to bring the bill out of 
committee was a major slap at the Administration. Much credit 
must be given to civic service organizations which raised a 
storm of protest to Washington of such proportions that a 
pliant house committee could not accede. The matter is not a 


dead issue. More legislation will probably be introduced under 
some other label. 


Our Labor Leaders 


ESPITE the emergencies of* war, our labor leaders con- 

tinue to keep their names in print, showing no hesitancy 
in calling strikes affecting plants doing 100 per cent war work. 
Last month on the Pacific Coast, we had the Welders’ Union 
strike involving a jurisdictional dispute with AFL over their 
status. The strike is dying a slow death because of unpopularity 
even among workers who assaulted picketers in Seattle. 

Here in San Francisco we have an outstanding example of 
pig-headed labor leadership which puts self-interest ahead of 
workers’ welfare. A six month old department store strike was 
settled last month by agreement to resort to negotiation on the 
question of wages. Demands for a closed shop went unrecog- 
nized. We still have with us the seven-month old hotel workers’ 
strike. During this period the labor leaders have put demands for 
a closed shop ahead of pay increases, depriving workers of 
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higher wages offered in a futile attempt to establish a labor 
monopoly within the hotel industry. Which is more important— 
higher pay or the closed shop? 


Mr. Ickes Proposes 


M® ICKES last month made some important recommenda- 
tions—an expansion program of mineral and power devel- 
opment scaled to meet war's demands. \t would affect chiefly the 
western states. Work is already planned and under way for 
doubling the output of the huge Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams. Ten new major power developments are proposed for the 
western states to cost over half a billion dollars. Mining and 
ore reduction plants are proposed. How will all this power be 
used ? To supply the demands of a huge base metals industry! 
It is a proposal for TVA in another form—a huge western 
version for government entry into all types of business, if it so 
wills. The report available at the Department of the Interior is 
worth study. 


Looking Ahead 


T WAS estimated that at the close of 1941, there were 

5,000,000 persons engaged in the war industries; 2,100,000 

in the military services; 3,900,000 unemployed; and 44,000,- 
000 engaged in civilian pursuits, including agriculture. 

By the end of 1942, it is expected that there will be 18,000,- 
000 engaged in war industries; 5,000,000 in military services; 
2,000,000 unemployed, and 32,000,000 in civilian efforts. 

And by the end of 1943, expectations are that 25,000,000 
people will be helping to turn out the sinews of war and 
10,000,000 men will be using these products in the military 
service; 1,000,000 or less will be unemployed (commonly re- 
ferred to as the “hard core’) ; and 24,000,000 will be engaged 
in civilian pursuits. 

In other words, the total will jump from 55,000,000, close 
of 1941, to 60,000,000 at the close of 1943—specifically a 
shift of about 8,000,000 to the military branch of our govern- 
ment and 20,000,000 to the war industries. From whence are 
they coming? These soldiers, sailors, the shipbuilder and the 
aircraft worker, the munition worker? 

Where are the department stores going to get their sales 
clerks? Where will the owner of the small shop get that lathe 
operator ?—a welder ?—or bench hand? 

Right now it is practically impossible to find a journeyman 
mechanic available for non-defense employment. 





DEMOCRACY 


The only democracy worth fighting to get, to keep or to 
regain is: Democracy which frees the individual to speak 
or write; to work or worship, to conduct all of his affairs 
with due regard for the rights and privileges of others. 
That democracy is a product of action. It never has been 
talked into existence or rescued by words. It only can be per- 
petuated by continual effort. 


That is the democracy won for us in blood and sweat by 


early Americans who pledged their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor to its perpetuation. 

















Now that your 
FOOD PLANT 


has become a 


WAR FACTORY 


—you need still more to keep 
trained employes on productive 
jobs, leaving load-handling drudg- 


ery to capable Elwell-Parker Trucks 
e 

Multiply manpower! One operator can transport your 

Cannery loads with an Elwell-Parker in the time 

it would take 15, 20 or even more people to move 

the same tonnage by slow, laborious, dangerous 

push-and-grunt. 


Thus you can advance a sizeable group of men to 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs with mutual profit and 
the minimum of training—because they are already 
acquainted with you and your plant. 


More than 25 years’ successful experience qualifies 
this Company and its West Coast Representatives to 
supply efficient, earning Truck Systems for Can- 
neries. Immediate action is imperative if you are 
buying new Trucks for the 1942 Canning Season. 
Call Mr. Perin or Mr. Colby today, or wire The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4175 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


San Francisco: IRA G. PERIN—200 Davis St., Telephone: SUtter 1476 
LOS ANGELES: 1612 Maple Ave., Telephone: PRospect 5911 


Seattle: COLBY STEEL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
425-6 Central Building, Telephone: ELliott 5722 


ELWELL:PARKER Zevce Suduelniad TRUCKS 











ESTABLISHED 1893 ee BUILDING POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS SINCE 39066 
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MR. ICKES GOES TO TOWN 


Senate Sub-committee Report on Natural Resources Provides the 


Peg from Which Are Aired Proposals for Huge Power and Metals 


Development Program; New Powers Wanted by Interior Dept. 





HEN Senator Joseph C. O’ Mahoney 

(D. Wyo.), following his appoint- 
ment as chairman of a Senate sub-commit- 
tee of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys three months ago, presented his 
31-page preliminary report recommending 
development of the mineral resources of 
public lands, no doubt he had the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done. Particular atten- 
tion was given to western projects. 

There will be no necessity for any fur- 
ther reports from Senator O’Mahoney’s 
sub-committee. Last month, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes stepped out 
of his role as petroleum coordinator, backed 
into the Interior Department and stole the 
show. He laid before the Senate his pro- 
posed expansion of mineral and power de- 
velopment covering 25 states and Alaska. 

The report was designated as in response 
to an inquiry from Senator O’Mahoney’s 
committee. It furnished an excellent peg 
upon which Secretary Ickes aired his ideas, 
some old—many of them new, which 
would give the federal government a mon- 
opoly of power development in the Pacific 


Northwest. Tennessee Valley Authority for 
the Northwest but by another name. 

While 25 states and Alaska are touched 
upon in the report, most of it is devoted 
to power and mineral development in the 
west. Secretary Ickes sets a fast pace for 
power development in the west. His re- 
ports dwarf anything ever projected at any 
time for the northwest, Ickes’ conceived 
plans included. Ten major power projects 
presented, call for an expenditure of half 
a billion. Recommended is federal ex- 
ploratory work, mining opcrations and 
ere'on of mills and metal reduction 
plants. Here also the west takes the im- 
portant role. 

The report is too voluminous for de- 
tailed analysis here. As it affects the west. 
it recommends govesnment metal and 
power development throughout the 11 
western states For instance, a power 
project is recommended for Bridge Can- 
yon on the Colorado River with a 600,000 
KW. capacity to cost $173 million. And 
so it goes. 

There are two phases to the huve power 
development proposed for the Pacific north 


west—immediate and distant. For the im- 
mediate future is proposed: 


Completion of the Bonneville power 
project with the addition of five 54,000 
KW. generators to the five now operating. 
Work is already under way here, part of 
previous plans. 

Installation of six left-bank power house 
108,000 KW. generators at Grand Coulee 
on the Columbia River; three right-bank 
generators of equal capacity augmenting 
the two now operating and another which 
will go into operation about April 1 

Raising Seattle's municipal Ross Dam 
on the Skagit River to increase capacity to 
79,000 KW. without additional generators 
and acquisition of the Rock Island Dam 
owned by the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. of Seattle. 

Ten other power development items in 
the northwest program combined have an 
estimated cost of $485 million to produce 
an additional 3,500,000 KW. of generat- 
ing capacity. The Bureau of Reclamation- 
Bonneville Power Administration power 
output of 1941 is to be tripled. Proposed 
is development of power at: Umatilla, 
Priest Rapids, and Foster Creek, on the 
Columbia River; Detroit, Ore.; Pend 
Oreille Lake, Idaho; Cabinet Gorge and 
Clark Fork, Columbia River, Wash. ; Pasco 
and Nez Perce on the Snake River, Wash. ; 
and Hungry Horse on the Flathead River, 
Mont. 


(Continued ‘ 6) 
Continued Nn page 20) 


© Secretary Ickes wants more of these projects in the Northwest, all part of a vast program 
reccmmended by him for a government operated mineral and power project covering 25 states 
and Alaska. Ten projects are listed for the Northwest to cost $485 million. Shown here is the 
Grand Coulee dam on the Columbia river where the second 108,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
generator will go into operation about April 1. Six more such units under construction when 
installed will bring Grand Coulee development to the halfway stage with 1,944,000 kw capacity. 








BUSINESS MUST CONVERT 


Transition to War Production for Practically All Plants Is Chief 
Topic of Discussion of Official Washington; Changeovers Already 
Made Pattern Modern Industrial Fairy Tale in Their Diversity 





By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Associate Editor 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Conversion 

is the chief, almost main topic, of 
Donald Nelson's public talks. He urges 
it is necessary to convert small as well as 
large business to wat work if we do not 
want to be defeated. He frankly says the 
proportion of the 184,000 small business 
plants thus far converted is so insignificant 
that he has not even 
bothered to get an ex- 
act figure. 

WPB recently 
gathered information 
about a number of 
representative exam- 
ples of conversion for 
its own private infor- 
mation. The list is 
not inclusive, but it 
undoubtedly gives a 
graphic picture that might fairly be re- 
garded as an index of the whole small 
business conversion situation. It tells the 
story in regard to geography and in re- 
gard to the type of plant that has been 
converted from the manufacture of one 
product to another; the other, naturally, 
being something needed for the war. Un- 
fortunately it is not permitted to give the 
name of each plant, nor its location. The 
list numbers 136 separate businesses. It 
may mean something or nothing that ov/y 
four are located in the Pacific West, on 
your side of the Rockies. Two of these are 
sheet metal works, one on the Coast, the 
other inland. One has been converted to 
ship fabrication, the other to making car- 
tridge clips. The third, another inland 
plant, normally makes special machinery 
and now makes blades, screws, keys for 
war purposes. 





It is unquestionably proper to assume 
that almost any so-called small business in 
the Pacific West wishes to convert its fa- 
cilities to war work if it could find the war 
work it can do. The story about the conver- 
sion of the smaller plants elsewhere, as 
revealed on the WPB list, should help 
some of the plants in the Pacific West to 
get a hint what they might do. Some of 
these plants that have been converted em- 
ploy normally as many as 500 persons; 
some as few as three or four. A factory 
noted for its production of merry-go- 
rounds now does aircraft and tank work. 
Another that makes oil burners has been 
converted to production of machine gun 
parts. 


8 


A nationally known maker of fishing 
tackle boxes makes ammunition chests; 
one of the well-known producers of wom- 
en’s underwear makes mosquito netting. 
A small but prosperous auto parts plant 
now turns out aircraft parts. A firm that 
has built up a national business in orange 
squeezers and similar appliances makes 
bullet tools and gauges. A window screen 
factory makes aircraft windows; oil well 
rod manufacturer makes armor-piercing 
shot. A plant for many years devoted to 
motors and fans now makes machine gun 
turrets; a tractor plant makes tank trans- 
missions. A California hair curler factory 
makes aircraft assembly clamps. On the 
other side of the continent a prosperous 
small maker of food machinery has been 
converted to make amphibian tanks. One 
cash register outfit has shifted to making 
automatic gun parts; a maker of beverage 
containers now makes oxygen tanks for 
planes. 


Shifting Production 


The list of shifts in production sounds 
like an industrial fairy tale. If the purpose 
were not so grim it would be inspiring. 
There is for instance the mid-western 
maker of lawnmowers who now makes 
hubs for tanks; and the maker of record- 
ing apparatus who manufactures airplane 
control parts. A moderate-sized electrical 
appliance manufacturer makes shell pro- 
jectiles; a firm that has made egg poachers 
you probably use in your own home now 
concentrates on percussion caps. A manu- 
facturer of gas heaters and boilers makes 





One of the best-informed writers at 
the Nation’s Capital, Arnold Kruck- 
man, presents each month pithy com- 
ments on political developments and 
their practical application to industry 
of the West. Any reader who wishes 
additional information may write to 
him directly, using business letterhead, 
at 1120 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Inquiries will be an- 
swered free of charge. Copies of pend- 
ing congressional bills may also be 
obtained free of charge. 











bogie wheels for tanks; a thermometer 
maker produces shell boosters. 

A small but ancient safe factory has 
been turned into a factory for gun mounts; 
a carpet factory, nearby, makes (of all 
things!) gun barrels. We know, of course, 
the auto factories have been converted into 


plants for tank engines, for airplane wing 
parts, and for airplane engines; but we are 
not apt to imagine that a manufacturer of 
toy trains can make binnacles, compasses, 
gun sights, bearings and couplings for the 
Navy. A firm, noted for automatic pencils, 
has been transformed into a producer of 
brass boosters for artillery shells; a bronze 
window maker now makes gun ring 
mounts; a manufacturer of radiators, con- 
vectors, and air conditioning equipment, 
makes many different products for the 
Army and the Navy. Another air condi- 
tioning equipment factory makes ship, 
plane and tank plants; and still another 
makes heating and cooling plants for war 
uses. Watch makers produce various pre- 
cision instruments. 

In the Mississippi valley there is a manu- 
facturer of clothespins and other wood 
products who now devotes all his capacity 
to powder plant and arsenal fixtures. A 
nearby manufacturer of hand organs and 
pipe organs makes test tube stands. A firm 
that formerly made coffee strainers now 
makes flyers’ kits; a manufacturer of stoves 
and furnaces makes powder cans; a New 
England aluminum products manufacturer 
makes lightning reflectors. Down in Texas 
a firm that used to make scientific instru- 
ments now makes machinery for special 
lenses; a sheet metal works in the South 
makes base plates and shell castings; a 
manufacturer of piston rings makes dummy 
fuzes; razor and blades makers make prim- 
ers; silverware plants now make instru- 
ments for the Medical Corps; an oil well 
supplies producer makes inspection tanks 
for cargo vessels. A sash door works makes 
furniture for ships; clock makers manu- 
facture armament, and so it goes all down 
the line. 


Small Business Must Live 


This writer has always believed and still 
believes that swall business, wholesale and 
retail, unable to convert facilities to war 
work, should be provided with some re- 
sources to maintain its existence. The per- 
petuation of the much-discussed “Ameri- 
can Way of Life’ obviously depends upon 
the vast middle class which is another des- 
ignation for the larger implications of small 
business. The greatest contribution Amer- 
ica has made to the social and political 
advance of mankind is the creation of that 
vast reservoir of self-respecting. liberty- 
loving, intelligent and unobtrusive indi- 
viduals of moderate means who belong to 
this middle class. 

Arthur Balfour, one of the last of the 
great British aristocrats and political ad- 
ministrators, once told me that America 
differed from England in its middle class. 
America, declared Balfour, has produced 
in its middle class the greatest and finest 
average level of intelligence the world has 
yet evolved. Britain, he added, has pro- 
duced the highest level of individual intel- 
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ligence. We Americans, he suggested, have 
lifted the mass to almost unbelievable 
levels by cultivating intelligent independ- 
ence and initiative, while the British have 
reared a relatively small group of finely 
endowed and competent persons, by focus- 
ing upon the evolution of the carefully 
nurtured few. Like all generalizations, this 
holds a fundamental truth, but is relative 
in details. But it strikingly underlines that 
we have something we must preserve 
There can be no doubt remotely that we 
can win this war and preserve the great 
advances Americans typify in mankind's 
history. To do both it surely appears neces- 
sary to examine carefully all suggestions 
that we must adopt a “modified capital- 
ism” which consists of a ‘‘co-partnership” 
of Government-Labor-Management, ‘““Gov- 
ernment underwriting of whole indus- 
tries,” ‘“‘stricter subordination (perma- 
nently) of Business to Government,” and 
similar plans for collaboration. 


Unity of Command 


We will increasingly hear much about 
“unity of command,” which is another 
phrase for concentration of authority. Ap- 
parently we need unity of command in 
really competent hands to win this war, 
but we also apparently need unity of will 
to maintain liberty. Possibly the next great 
step in human history will again come out 
of this western world when we Americans 
voluntarily subordinate our lives to the 
needs of teamplay, yet devise the means 
by which we insure our liberty against po- 
tential men on horseback among us. Po- 
litical thinkers in this country at this 
moment are alive to the problem of scotch- 
ing delusions of empire at home, as they 
have just been so tragically and so finally 
smashed for the white men in Asia. The 
disease of imperial glories will undoubt- 
edly run its course through the Yellow 
World, and, via Russia, spread its Yellow 
Peril through Europe. But, if the thoughts 
of our leaders who have been meeting in 
earnest conference the past few weeks 
prevail, America will remain the home of 
the free, and will win its war against Em- 
pire and imperialists, whether labeled 
Naziism or something else. 


Equipment Wins Wars 


The miscalled middle class of small 
business is the stronghold of American 
individual liberty, and obviously holds the 
answer to those swollen integrations that 
are imperial whether you call them that or 
something else. 

Never forget for a moment, if you can 
convert your business to war work, it is 
your imperative duty to do so. There is no 
remote question that we need every iota of 
machinery and skill that can be shifted to 
making things to fight the war. The war 
will be won by superior equipment— 
equipment not only superior in quality and 
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quantity, but superior in its novelty and 
utility. We need new appliances with new 
ideas for the use of the fighting men. The 
war will unquestionably be won by supe- 
rior equipment that incorporates new ideas. 
It is not unlikely that the mechanical equa- 
tion which will win the war has not yet 
impressed itself on our consciousness. It 
may already be in existence, or it may be 
on the way. 

Bear in mind, it was the little cheese 
box Monitor, Erickson’s dream, derided by 
the Navy brass hats, that turned the tide 
of the Civil War. We have the very real 
high grade of individual intelligence in our 
armed forces that can make better use of 
machines and mechanical appliances than 
probably any other Army or Navy in ex- 
istence. It is the exceptional young man of 
America who does not know how to fix his 
automobile, who has not fussed with a ra- 
dio, or who doesn’t know something about 
planes and engines. It is for him you will 
be making things in your shop or your 
factory. And don’t worry too much about 
the present apparent mess in Washington. 
There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with our professional soldiers and sailors. 
They know their business. They are fine in 
every sense of the word. They know as we 
know that some of the organization has 
been muscle-bound. Tradition, custom, 
political emphasis instead of emphasis on 
the real military aspects of the war, have 
clogged the machine. 

Fan-dancers and posturing commanding 
chiefs and experts who learned the military 
science in politics will disappear. The 
tough realism of the people at the grass 


roots is beginning to roll into Washington 
like a tidal wave. It begins to look like a 
hard summer for the $30,000,000 worth 
of press agents and the professors. General 
Marshall is one of the most brilliant sol- 
diers in existence, and when the impatience 
of the people begins to put the damper on 
the slogan-makers, Marshall will have the 
release necessary to enable him to get his 
Army really rolling. Nelson has already 
started. He is focusing on production for 
war. That grassroots tide also favors him. 
It will toughen him where he is inclined to 
be soft, and it will stiffen his resistance to 
the mercurial volatility of the politicians. 

If your business is convertible to war 
work, get set as swiftly as possible. Six 
months from now you will have to justify 
your business or probably quit. Off the rec- 
ord we hear in Washington that by fall 
power and fuel will be available only to 
those who make things for war, or who 
make things essentially necessary for the 
civilian population. We have already been 
repeatedly told that electric power is con- 
stantly growing scarcer in relation to ex- 
panding needs, that oil supply is dwind- 
ling, natural gas is already rationed. 

You also confront the very probable 
chance that your resources will be requisi- 
tioned if they are needed and if you are not 
making the best use of them for the pur- 
poses of this war. Priority Director Knowl- 
son, head of the Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion, is the man empowered to make requi- 
sition. The law gives him authority to take 
the dishes off your table, and the machines 
out of your factory, if he determines they 
are necessary for the war. 





© Morenci Open Pit Copper Mine at Morenci, Ariz., owned by 
Phelps Dodge Corp. Years of preparatory work were necessary 
to enable present operations, all part of the expansion of base 
metal production of the West. The Morenci Mine is exceeded 
in output only by the Utah Copper Co., Bingham Canyon Mine 
and that of the Chile Exploration Co. in South America. 








ACCIDENT FREQUENCIES 


How Is Your Plant Safety Record? Strict Attention to Modern 


Prevention Methods Pays Dividends in Both Money and Efhciency ; 
This Material Will Enable You to Gauge Your Individual Standing 





By R. P. BLAKI 


T IS becoming generally realized that 

occupational accidents constitute a con- 
tinuing drain on our national economy that 
is particularly serious in the present emer- 
gency. Moreover, it is increasing as our 
war effort expands. The 1940 total of 
18,100 fatalities, 89,600 permanent par- 
tial disabilities* (lost fingers, hands, feet, 
eyes, etc.) and 1,782,000 temporary dis- 
abilities were, it appears, exceeded by 
some 10 per cent during 1941—and acci- 
dents continue to increase. Our -first ob- 
jective must be to halt this upward trend; 
and with this enemy advance line broken, 
the next objective will be to throw him 
backward. 

Just how serious was the loss in 1941? 
The 1940 figures will yield a basis. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
actual working time lost during 1940 by in- 
jured workmen as 140.000 man-years. Ad- 
ditional, of course, is the loss (not capable 
of measurement) due to the 18,100 deaths 
and the lessened effectiveness involved in 
the 89,600 permanent disabilities. For the 
1941 total of the accident waste in indus- 
try, add 10 per cent. For 1942—what? 

Where do all these injuries come from ? 
The great plants crowded with war work ? 
No—only in small part. The great manu- 
facturing plants are almost without ex- 
ception doing an excellent job of eliminat- 
ing accidents. Almost all of them have fre- 
quency rates under 20; many, under 10; 


*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics—Serial R-1353. 


and the leaders in safety, under 5. Workers 
in a plant whose frequency rate is 5 are 
fortunate indeed, for that is equivalent to 
only about one lost-time injury per worker 
per century. Only about one worker out 
of three hurt once during his working life- 
time. In such a plant, a worker is un 
doubtedly safer than when he is in his own 
home. 





How is your plant safety record? Is it 

‘ ia 

average or perhaps getting out of bounds? 
» ,) “S “ . 
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Most large firms in most other industries 
are also doing a fine job, particularly in the 
public utilities, in metal mining, and in oil 
refining. The construction industry has 
done much, but needs to do much more for 
this industry shows high frequency rates, 
namely 47 for 1939 and 37 for 1940 


®Below is shown an outstanding example of accident prevention 
through the use of wire guards around moving machinery parts; 
small plants unable to employ full time safety personnel are 
sometimes lax in providing and enforcing safety methods. 
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Construction work is everywhere recog- 
nized to be inherently hazardous yet in- 
dividual firms have repeatedly proved that 
even here accidents can be practically elimi- 
nated. Frequency rates under 10 have 
been achieved on important jobs and some 
even under 5. It can be done and it pays 
to do it. 

The logging and lumbering industry 
holds the unwanted position of undis- 
puted leadership at the top of the frequen- 
cy table in all sections of the country with 
frequency rates for logging of 104.9; for 
sawmills, of 45.6; and for planing mills, 
of 34.1. 

But important accident contributors as 
the construction, logging, and lumbering 
industries are, they still yield a relatively 
small part of the total. Where are the rest 
from? Mostly from the multitude of mod- 
erate-sized and small establishments and 
businesses the country over. Their fre- 
quency rates are mostly not shockingly 
high—just not low enough. Some are prob- 
ably under 10. A few may be under 5. A 
good many more are under 20, but they 
mostly appear to have frequencies of 30 
or 40 or 50 or more. One list of over 500 
firms, representing practically all branches 
of industry, showed an average frequency 
rate over a 5-year period of about 45. They 
averaged 29 employees each. This was not 
a selected list, just—so far as could be de- 
termined—a representative lot and prob- 
ably presented a fairly good picture of 
what the accident experience of small busi- 
ness in general is like. 


Small Plants Lag 

Are small employers less concerned for 
the safety of their employees than are the 
great corporations? There is no reason to 
think so. In fact the reverse is probably 
true because the “top boss’’ of a 50-man 
business is close to his workers and an in- 
jury to any of them is usually a more or 
less personal thing to him. But there are 
perfectly understandable reasons for the 
lag in safety performance by small business 
generally. The following conclusions seem 
to be fully justified: 

(a) The small firm cannot employ full- 
time safety personnel ; 

(b) The small firm executive carries a 
complex load and lacks the aid of 
a technical staff ; 

(c) He rarely joins such organizations 
as the National Safety Council or 
attends safety congresses ; 

(d) Small firms generally lack adequate 
cost-accounting systems ; 

(ce) The accident rate has to be ex- 
traordinarily bad in a small work- 
ing force in order to yield a flow 
of injuries sufficient to arouse a 
management immersed in its mani- 
fold problems of sales, finance and 
production ; 
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(f) Small firms usually are less willing 
to make expenditures for which 
they cannot see certain prompt re- 
turn. 

The above analysis justifies discussions 

such as this, because the outstanding con- 

clusion that may be drawn from the sum 
total of safety accomplishment to date is 
that the faithful application of common 
sense is all that is needed to turn poor 
safety performance into good performance. 
Any management that will use the brains 
God gave it can eliminate almost all its 
employee accidents. It is a matter of atti- 
tude of mind and application of effort. The 
fact that a relatively small mumber of in- 
dustrial firms (mostly the large ones) and 
a still smaller proportion of our people 
as yet know this, indicates the size of the 
job the forces of prevention have ahead of 
them. In a very real sense it constitutes an 
indictment of all of us who are profession- 
ally engaged in the safety field, for we have 
yet largely failed to spread the word—we 
haven't sufficiently studied and considered 
the needs and viewpoints and problems of 
those we seek to help. As a result the ex- 
ecutive of the small business finds safety 
information that will be helpful to him 
hard to come by. He has little contact with 
those who know what good safety per- 
formance is or who talk the language of 
the safety practitioner. He does not know 
how to measure his own performance. This 
finally brings us to the point of this discus- 
sion—what are good frequencies? It is im- 
portant to know because human nature be- 
ing what it is, to know what good per- 
formance is is to desire to reach it. There 
is no doubt that if every management in 
America whose accident rate is not good 
realized that fact, most of them would at 
once ask: ‘Just how bad am I?” and next: 
“What must I do to improve?” 


Frequency Rates 


That is what frequency rates are for— 
to measure safety performance. A moment's 
thought will make it evident that the flow 
of human injuries from any business or 
operation constitutes the true measure of 
its safety in actual operation. 

“How often do the accidents occur?” 
Obviously the answer must take into ac- 
count the factor of exposure which can best 
be expressed in terms of hours worked. It 
is evident that for any given set of con- 
ditions the probability of injury will be in 
proportion to the number of hours worked. 

A number of years ago a group of safety 
engineers sat in a “‘smoke-filled’”” room and 
put together the definition of frequency 
rate that has received approval as “ Ameri- 
can Standard,” namely: Frequency is the 
number of lost-time injuries per million 
man-hours worked. Expressed as a for- 
mula it becomes: 
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®This is not an advertisement for a manufacturer of safety 
shoes. A wide-awake plant operator here calls attention to the 
necessity of using proper clothing. Posters supplied by the 
National Safety Council. 


_ 
we 


Number of injuries x 1,000,000 


Man-Hours worked 


A plant that had 10 lost-time accidents 
while it was working 200,000 man-hours 
would then have for that period a fre- 
quency of: 

10 x 1,000,000 
200,000 
or 50 ’ 


It would take almost a year—50 weeks— 
for a hundred-man plant, on a 40-hour 
week, to work 200,000 man-hours. A fre- 
quency rate of 50 is bad in any business. It 
shouldn't be over 10 in any manufacturing 
industry. That is, such a plant—100 em- 
ployees—shouldn’t have over 2 lost-time 
injuries per year and for really top rate 
performance, it shouldn’t have over one. 

But what is a “‘lost-time injury ?’’ Under 
the accepted definition, a lost-time injury is 
one that renders the injured person unable 
to return to any regular job in the plant on 
the calendar day following the day of his 
injury. It has been found unwise to in- 
clude injuries requiring first aid treatment 
only, because to do so is likely to lead em- 
ployees enthusiastically, cooperating in the 
drive for a better record, to hide minor in- 
juries instead of reporting them for proper 
treatment. 

Some will ask why the basis of com- 
parison was set at 1,000,000 man-hours. 
Why not 100,000 hours or 10,000 hours? 
The answer is that a million man-hours 
is sufficient exposure to allow the law of 
averages to apply. Therefore the frequency 
rate from an exposure of one million man- 
hours may be taken as a quite accurate 
measure of the safety of any establishment 
as it was operated during that period. A 


basis of a half million man-hours gives a 
fair degree of accuracy. Frequency rates 
based on 100,000 man-hours are indica- 
tive but comparisons should be made with 
caution when the base is so small. 

It is impossible to fix definitely for the 
various industries the frequency rates that 
represent the upper limit of good per- 
formance. In the first place, accident sta- 
tistics are incomplete. Secondly, some in- 
dustries have made much greater progress 
in reducing accidents than others have; 
and, therefore, their present accident ex- 
perience does not reflect their inherent haz- 
ards accurately. Probably the frequency 
rates published by the National Safety 
Council from the experience of its some 
5,000 member firms gives the best guide 
to what good performance is. However, 
this data must be used with great caution. 
As an instance, the Safety Council mem- 
bership frequency rates for the laundry and 
cement industries for 1940 were 5.87 and 
4.90 respectively. But during the quarter 
century of effort on an industry-wide basis, 
the cement industry has reduced its acci- 
dents over 90 per cent. The laundry in- 
dustry has achieved no similar degree of 
industry-wide organization for safety, and 
even the portion of the industry that has 
National Safety Council membership has 
shown relatively little gain. A similar com- 
parison would apply to a number of other 
industries notably steel, petroleum, and 
public utilities. 

With the above qualifications clearly in 
mind, however, the author suggests the 
following as frequency rates that should 
be considered as about the upper limit of 
reasonably good performance. Anything 
higher should be considered as definitely 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PICTURE 


An Awakened China Should Take Its Place Among the Modern 


Industrialized Nations as a Result of the War But Presents Many 


Problems—Capital, Labor, Management, Transportation and Policy 





By Dr. H. D. FONG 
st and Expert on Chinese Affairs 


Economi 


ORTUNATELY, the four years and 

half that have elapsed since the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese war are point- 
ing towards a new era of industrial recon- 
struction in China. China is truly emerging 
as a full-fledged independent nation in the 
course of the war. The retreat to the great 
interior hinterland has enabled China to 
carry out a program of industrial recon- 
struction unshackled by any restrictions 
imposed upon her by the “unequal treat- 
ies.’ In this great hinterland—China’s 
Southwest and Northwest—she is alone 
in the field, and can do what she deems to 
be in her best interest. Both Soviet Russia 
and Germany—the former as a policy and 
the latter due to defeat in the first World 
War in which China was also a participant 
—already have relinquished their extra- 
territorial rights in China; announced their 
readiness to surrender these rights at the 
conclusion of the war. The way is thus 
open for China to exercise her sovereign 
rights as a full-fledged independent nation, 
and in respect of industrial reconstruction 
to adopt a policy that will, besides serving 
her best interests, not conflict with the fun- 


damental objectives of a stable economic 
order in a post-war world. 





This article by Dr. H. D. Fong was pre- 
pared in response to a request for his. views 
on current war industrial problems of 
China and post-war economic factors. Part 
of the material was used in a lecture very 
recently delivered before the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. The four 
factors of production which relate espe- 
cially to the internal economics of indi- 
vidual industrial enterprise in China will 
be discussed in a second article to appear 
in the April issue of WESTERN INDUSTRY. 
On the assumption that we will win the 
war, Dr. Fong's views are particularly per- 
tinent to those of us here in the Pacific 
West which will take the major role in 
supplying the needs for the rehabilitation 
of China. 





The prospect for China’s industrializa- 
tion depends upon a number of factors. 
These factors embracing capital, land, la- 
bor, management, transportation, and gov- 
ernment policy, are not all too favorable to 
China’s rapid industrialization in the near 
future, but hopeful signs are nevertheless 
not entirely lacking. One outstanding evi- 


®Primitive labor methods enable China to carry on the war; 
Chinese labor lacking modern equipment hollowed these caves 
out of solid rock for air raid shelters using hand chisels. 
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dence of these is the heroic effort being 
made by the Chinese government at war- 
time industrialization. The attempts being 
made already have brought industrial pro- 
duction in ‘‘free China’ to an unusually 
high level—unusually high in view of the 
immense difficulties which thus far have 
been encountered, including among others 
the completeness of the enemy blockade 
and the absence of adequate means of mod- 
ern transportation and industrial produc- 
tion. Recent statistics for the first three or 
four years of war in ‘free China” have 
shown, for example, a several fold increase 
of many industrial products for the satis- 
faction of both military and civilian re- 
quirements. 


China’s Fiscal Record 


Recently, a 500,000,000-dollar credit 
was extended by the United States to China 
and 50,000,000-pound credit granted by 
Britain. These loans are not likely to be 
all used for immediate war purposes. In 
the immediate future, China will use only 
a small portion of the loans for building 
railways and highways and as security for 
issuing some government bonds. The 
larger portion of the loans will be utilized 
for post-war reconstruction purposes. In 
giving these loans, the American and Brit- 
ish Governments assured the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that they stand squarely behind 
it not only in the execution of the war, but 
also in the establishment of peace and 
security. Needless to say, the Chinese are 
tremendously satisfied with the attitude of 
the United States and Britain. 

Let us look at the record of the Chinese 
Government in connection with the pre- 
vious loans extended by the United States. 
Of total obligations to the United States of 
around $109,000,000, China has paid back 
$35,000,000. The first loan of $25,000,- 
000 was given in December, 1938, ex- 
tended by the Export-Import Bank—China 
actually has borrowed $22,000,000 and 
has repaid $18,500,000. The second loan 
of $20,000,000 was given by the same 
bank in March 1939. China was to pay in 
tin. Up to now, China actually has bor- 
rowed $13,000,000 and paid back $2,- 
200,000. In other words, China has lived 
up to her promises, even under most trying 
war conditions. 

With the spread of western culture and 
civilization, industrialization has assumed 
a phenomenal growth in many parts of 
the world. In the west, notably in north- 
western Europe starting with the British 
Isles, industrialization began a century and 
half ago. In these countries, coal and iron, 
together with capital accumulated mainly 
from maritime and colonial commerce, 
could be found in abundance and in con- 
junction with a spirit of enterprise, un- 
fettered by government restrictions. As 
time goes on, industrialization acts not 
only as a spontaneous, unconscious, and 
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self-generating factor for nation-building, 
but also transforms itself at once into a 
deliberate, conscious and planned policy 
of all governments, in the hands of far- 
sighted statesmen. Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and the United States are ex- 
amples of the former category; while Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, and Japan may be 
cited to illustrate the latter. 

China is no exception to this general 
trend of development. Here the need for 
industrialization is no less urgent than in 
any other country. Both economic poverty 
and military decadence have been strong 
factors in favor of industrialization. Under 
a predominantly agricultural economy, 
China’s poverty is accounted for largely by 
the unfavorable man-land ratio, which 
gives rise to the perennial struggle of an 
overcrowded population for the limited 
supply of cultivable land, while her mili- 
tary decadence increased through the suc- 
cessive defeats which she suffered at the 
hands of industrialized powers since the 
Opium War of 1841-42. 


Early Industrialization 


Attempts at China’s industrialization 
were launched as early as the reign of Em- 
peror Tung-Chih after 1862. Under the 
leadership of Tseng Kuo-fan, Tao Tsung- 
tang and Li Hung-chang, the statesmen 
responsible for the revival of the Manchu 
dynasty after the Taip’ing Rebellion, sev- 
eral factories were established for the 
manufacturing of ammunition. This 
period, lasting from 1862 to 1877, was 
followed by commercial product manufac- 
turing during 1878-94, influx of foreign 
enterprises from 1895 to 1911, industrial 
prosperity under Chinese initiative from 
1912 to 1931, depression and attempts at 
recovery from 1931 to 1936, and finally 
the retreat towards the great interior since 
1937. Throughout this long period of 
eighty years, China has followed the lead of 
western industrialized nations in her feeble 
attempts at industrialization, thwarted 
at many points by civil war on the one 
hand, and by foreign invasion on the other. 

The achievements to date, although 
meagre when judged by western standards, 
represent nevertheless considerable depar- 
tures from the erstwhile agricultural econ- 
omy known to China since the dawn of her 
history four thousand years ago. In assess- 
ing, with lessons of history, the prospects 
of China's industrialization, the task here 
is merely to point out the main factors that 
have facilitated or retarded the progress 
of industrialization. The problem as to 
what are the principal fields in which lie 
the future of China’s industrialization will 
have to be reserved for discussion some 
other time. 

Capital, land, labor and management are 
the four factors of production which relate 
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especially to the internal economics of in- 
dividual industrial enterprises. Among the 
factors standing out with greatest promi- 
nence which affect external economics must 
be included transportation in the first place, 
and government policy in the second. In 
England, the first stage of Industrial Revo- 
lution was marked by improvements of 
roads and canals, while the second occurred 
side by side with the introduction of rail- 
ways and steamships. Just as mechanical 
inventions in industry brought about the 
Industrial Revolution, so their application 
to transport ushered in the Commercial 
Revolution. Indeed, the role of transport 
in industrial development cannot be over- 
estimated. No country in history could ex- 
pect to transform its industrial life with- 
out simultaneous revolution in transport. 

To a continental country like China, 
mechanical transport is indispensable to 
industrialization, as was the case of the 
United States after the Civil War, or of the 
Soviet Union after the November Revolu- 
tion in 1917. But transport in China has 
been in a most backward condition. With 
a population of 450 million and an area 
of 11,000,000 square kilometres, she only 
had 17,400 kilometres of railways and 85,- 
000 kilometres of motor highways before 
the war. Much traffic, therefore, is local 
and handled by such primitive means of 
transport as wheelbarrows, junks, mule- 
carts, pack-horses and coolie labor. The 
cost often is prohibitive, and the service 
most uncertain. 

The conditions prevailing even today 
in the interior parts of the country are 
reminiscent of England during the early 
days of the Industrial Revolution. Toung, 
in his Six Months Tour through the North 
of England (1768, published 1770), con- 


sidered the main road between Preston 
and Wigan as “infernal,” to be avoided 
by travelers ‘‘as they would the devil.” 
(1) Experience of this sort easily can be 
repeated in China, even in the vicinity of 
leading industrial centers like Tientsin. 
(2) Under such conditions of transport, 
it is but natural that China’s industrial 
enterprises before the war were mostly lo- 
cated along the coastal ports and other 
cities easily accessible to railways or steam- 
ship navigation. Indeed, Chinese industrial 
centers developed like a crescent around 
the coast from Antung in Liaoning south- 
westward to Pakhoi in Kwangsi; while 
except Hankow, the great hinterland re- 
mained untouched by modern industrial- 
izing influence. 

Finally, the failure of the government 
to adopt a persistent policy for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of industry has 
considerably impeded the course of China's 
industrialization. It is an undeniable fact 
that China, on account of the encroach- 
ments upon her sovereignty under the 
bondage of ‘unequal treaties’’ concluded 
with foreign powers in uninterrupted suc- 
cession since the days of the Opium War 
of 1841-42, in the words of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, “everywhere becoming a colony of 
the Powers . . . China is the colony of 
every nation that has made treaties with 


Continued on next page 





1—Ouoted in Fay, Great Britain from 
Adam Smith to the Present Day, 1940, 
p- 175. 

2—See my monograph on rural weaving 
and the merchant employers in a North 
China district, Nankai Institute of Eco- 
nomics, Tientsin, 1935. 


® Transportation is a major problem for China; American plants 
supply 95 per cent of the trucks; only chassis are shipped from 
here; a huge roadbuilding program looms after the war. 








her, and the treaty-making nations are her 
masters. China is not the colony of one 
nation, but of all.” (3) Asa “colony” in 
fact, if not in name, China is bound to 
leave her industries unprotected. She had 
thus in the early forties of the last century 
given away her tariff autonomy, a very 
important instrument for industrial pro- 
tection, until its recovery in 1929, and 
according to Dr. Sun, consequently had 
sustained an annual loss of $500,000,000 
(pre-war value) through invasion of for- 
eign goods. Nay, she had to stand a further 
loss of industrial protection under the 1895 
Treaty of Shimonoseki according to which 
foreigners were allowed to erect factories 
on Chinese soil, thus evading the payment 
of a stipulated tariff of five per cent ad 
valorem altogether. In other respects, the 
foreign manufacturers enjoyed superior 
advantages over the Chinese. 

Greater financial backing, easier access to 
shipping facilities in Chinese waters be- 
cause most of them were owned and oper- 
ated by foreign companies, better techni- 
cal staff and equipments, surer protection 
against illegal levies and exactions by pro- 
vincial and local warlords afforded by the 
system of extrality rights—all these and 
other advantages placed the Chinese manu- 
facturers under serious handicaps in the 
race for equality against their foreign com- 
rades. Not “protection to infant indus- 
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tries,” but “protection to foreign in- 
dustries” carried the day; except for the 
temporary relief afforded to the Chinese 
manufacturers, especially cotton mill own- 
ers, during the first World War during 
1914-1918, Chinese industries could not 
have prospered the way they did during 
these years. 

With the return of foreign imports after 
the cessation of the first World War, Chi- 
nese industries, whose growth during the 
war years was indeed rapid but very un- 
sound in finance and organization, imme- 
diately had to undergo a prolonged period 
of depression. The appreciation of silver 
currency following the abandonment of 
the gold standard and the adoption of the 
American silver purchase policy in the 
early thirties brought about a deflation in 
China, and Chinese manufacturers had to 
join hands with the world industrialists in 
their common fate until the establishment 
of a managed currency in China in 1935. 
They were tending towards recovery un- 
der the National Government when an- 
other catastrophe, wiping out a large part 
of China’s modern industries built through 
thick and thin in the course of the last 
eighty years, took place—the death knell 
that announced the titanic struggle between 
China and her perennial enemy Japan, on 
July 7, 1937. 





3—San Min Chu I (The Three People’s 
Principles), tr. by Frank W. Price, 
Commercial Press, 1929, p. 38. 


WOOD PULP 


Consumption of All Grades Last 
Year Increased One Million Tons 
on Fears of Possible Shortage 





I pase consumption of all grades of 
wood pulp in 1941 was close to 11,- 
000,000 tons and of all chemical grades 
approximately 8,960,000 tons, the latter 
being a 1,000,000-ton increase over 1940, 
according to estimates of Ossian Anderson, 
president, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. 

Domestic production of chemical grades 
was also about 1,000,000 tons higher in 
1941, reaching a record total around 8,- 
060,000 tons, and excess of imports over 
exports provided about 640,000 tons addi- 
tional for domestic use. Domestic produc- 
tion plus import balance fell about 260,000 
tons short of apparent consumption of 
chemical pulps, causing approximately that 
much depletion of reserve supplies. 

These preliminary estimates on output 
of wood pulp and chemical grades were 
made by Ossian Anderson, president of 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of Bell- 
ingham, Wash., probably the largest pro- 
ducers of unbleached sulphite wood pulp 
in this country. Large demand for wood 
pulp last year was increased somewhat by 
fears of a possible paper shortage and re- 
sultant forward buying, in the opinion of 
Anderson. 
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Out of the night... 


a hot flame blazes to help speed your war effort 


TWENTY HOURS A DAY...sometimes more...you’ll see sheets of fire flashing from the 


tie) 


furnaces here at Western Forge. You can hear the steady clank of a steam hammer 
pounding white-hot steel into a die. Once a piece of thick, hard steel...now, with the 


help of skilled workmen, it is forged into an 





important fitting for an important ship that TODAY'S necessarily strict priority 


: . , system has occasionally worked hardships 
will help win this all-important war. saciid ah one. We oiie amnion 
your standing by in favor of higher pri- 


Here at Western Forge we’re busy. Our staff ority ratings. Our capacity is increasing 
k ; pe every day and we sincerely hope that dur- 
of hardworking skilled men are giving all-out ing our 20 plus hours a day we can under- 


take your orders. If you desire estimates, 
information, or have suggestions to make, 
please feel free to call on us! 

GEORGE J. KRUSE JR., Manager. 


production to help build ships... mine vital 


metals... mould engines...and tools and ma- 











chines with high grade forgings. Everything 


in this basic war industry is going full blast to WESTERN FORG E 


convert hard steel into bolts and nuts and ike ake. eh wee 


gears to help make victory ours! 209 Jefferson Street + Oakland, California 





SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY STAINLESS, ALLOY AND TOOL STEEL FORGINGS 
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WESTERN SUGAR BOWL 


Beet Sugar Producers Now Will Be Permitted To Increase Output 
Owing To Curtailment Of Cane Supplies From Insular Possessions 
And Cuba—California And Colorado Are Largest Producing States 





UGAR, which only yesterday was pro- 

duced in overseas areas in staggering 
surpluses, becomes the first food to be 
rationed in the United States in World 
War II. 

To thousands of business enterprises, 
large and small, a rationing of sugar means 
a substantial curtailment of operations. 
To millions of American housewives it 
means that war has entered the kitchen, 
probably to remain there for the duration. 

The domestic beet sugar industry this 
year will be called upon to supply one- 
third of the total sugar available for the 
nation’s sugar bowl. Last year about one- 
quarter of the sugar consumed in this 
country was supplied by domestic beet 
producers, the balance coming from pro- 
lific cane sources. While sugar beets are 
produced as far east as Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan, the western growers and pro- 
cessors will supply the bulk of the beet 
product. 

California now leads all states in the 
production of home-grown beet sugar with 
Colorado a close second. Montana and 
Michigan vie for third place. Of the 11 
western states, all are substantial producers 
of the beet processed into sugar in nearby 
mills with the exception of Nevada, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 

Immediately, the output of domestic beet 
cannot be increased. Growing shortage of 
farm labor looms importantly. Larger 
plantings can be planned for early 1943. 
Result of the war, the domestic beet pro- 
ducer is likely to get a better break than 
he has in the past when he was surrounded 
by marketing restrictions under a govern- 
ment controlled system—and still is for 
that matter. 


Sugar Control Act 

The Sugar Act of 1937 which is still 
effective is somewhat of a utopian idea of 
Uncle Sam trying to take care of everybody. 
Over-production has been consistent in 
our suppliers — continental possessions 
and Cuba. Provision had to be made to in- 
sure a place in our domestic market for the 
Philippine output— these islands were 
nevertheless ardently looking forward to 
their freedom set for 1946. A place had to 
be found to take care of Cuba’s output or 
at least a good part of it. Prolific producers, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii had their place 
in the sun. 

All this was administered under the de- 
partment of Agriculture through the Sugar 
Act which set definite marketing quotas 
for domestic and tariff-favored producers 
not on this continent. 
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Why the sugar shortage that makes the 
rationing necessary? The reasons are few 
and understandable: 

First—in 1941 the United States con- 
sumed nearly 8,000,000 tons of sugar, the 
all-time peak, and at least 1,000,000 tons 
in excess of normal. This rate of consump- 
tion made serious inroads on reserve stocks. 

Second—Shipments to the United States 
from the Philippine Islands, which usually 
run about 1,000,000 tons a year, have been 
entirely cut off by the war. Moreover, the 
Office of Price Administration considers 
it likely that Hawaiian producers and other 
off-shore areas of supply will be unable to 
market their usual volume of sugar be- 
cause of difficulties in shipping. 

Third—The United States is under 
commitment to make large supplies of 
sugar available to Great Britain, Canada, 
Russia, and perhaps to others of the United 
Nations. These supplies of sugar are to 
come out of the Cuban crop, recently pur- 
chased by the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion. 

Fourth—More than a million tons of 
the Cuban crop now being harvested will 
be converted into molasses, rather than into 
sugar, to be used in the production of 
alcohol. The alcohol is essential in the pro- 
duction of gelatine dynamite and smoke- 
less powder. 

The gravity of the supply situation is 
shown in the accompanying table pre- 
pared in the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington: 

“These facts mean,” Mr. Henderson 
stated, “that both overall industrial and 
household uses of sugar must be cut about 
one-third below the very high per capita 
totals reached in 1941. It may be that. as 
the year progresses our estimate of avail- 
able supplies for United States consump- 
tion can be revised upward. But we can- 
not afford to act on that assumption now. 





If the situation does improve the restric- 
tions can be relaxed later. 


“At the present time it appears that 
household consumption of sugar will have 
to be reduced from about 74 pounds per 
capita in 1941 to around 50 pounds and 
that consumption in industry will have 
to be reduced from 40 pounds per capita in 
1941 to 27 pounds in 1942. Although the 
decline in household consumption now an- 
ticipated represents a 33 per cent drop 
from the very high 1941 level, it is only 
about 22 per cent below the 1938 figure 
when household consumption averaged 64 
pounds per capita.” 


Sugar beets grown in Western areas are 
larger than those used on the table— 
August Ehlen, Adams County, Colorado 
farmer exhibits his product. 





One significant fact in OPA’s statistics is 
that the beet sugar industry, born and 
cradled in the western states, will in 1942 
become the chief single source of sugar 
supplies for the consumers of the nation. 
It means that these consumers will have 
3,750,000,000 pounds more sugar in their 
sugar bowls than if the industry did not 
exist—enough for 80,000,000 men, women 
and children under the current rationing of 
12 ounces a week. To the producers of beet 





Area 
Domestic beet sugar 
Domestic cane sugar 
Philippines 


Hawaii 


Cuba 
Other foreign countries 


Totals 





SUGAR SUPPLIES 


Miscellaneous (frozen stocks, etc.) ....... 


SUPPLY IN ESTIMATED 

1941 FOR 1942 

r——— Short Tons ————~ 

AER ore ONT 1,940,000 1,750,000 
Eee See OIL aoe | 408,000 450,000 
piodiemeeeasee 854,000 None 
RIS Menon Saye Se 903,000 500,000 
RAE Ae 993,000 1,100,000 
iapeemeiabee eases 5,000 5,000 
OE ene 2,696,000 1,070,000 
pebeaeh ie teas tes 190,000 35,000 
pesos bed ee None 390,000 
eiccalarerbiseaccatices 7,989,000 5,300,000 
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BEET SUGAR OUTPUT BY STATES 
(Bags of 100 pounds) 

State 1940 1939 1938 
EO Re oe ee ee ee 9,198,783 9,060,265 6,741,870 
NINE 55508 doonce cco cavvecsuvsneceonens ceo 6,250,729 5,348,464 6,103,411 
(REISS INA aa ND 3,348,989 3,237,790 3,427,364 
NS NT AA ROTA OREN ED 3,269,444 2,800,599 2,837,370 
Idaho Pokcrdeenbabcusis apieietiresuanteins 2,904,616 2,547,049 2,855,520 
oe —eD See heer ceceean eae 2,302,958 2,114,782 2,705,911 
INS 5s chccrassinctegiiictesntnbesinsabssashcnab 1,863,335 1,837,702 2,121,122 
Sy, ll TT SEE RAR ee ay Hie eee 1,476,622 2,011,772 2,212,149 
(Ne SE Sen Peete SERS Oe ee ee ae 899,141 834,380 862,201 
I io a ese uness ie 891,274 680,970 913,617 
NNN acs iccacs doe oss aacudsdsngohadcensnenat sans 748,000 719,840 698,570 
I sicsdatecdiannhiecuncenctentonmenrnie 645,170 642,828 571,981 
EE ON SEGUE oes tenn es eee ey ee 428,138 370,038 432,172 
EES ESSE 301,661 274,517 301,251 
(IS Ee ee Le LOR eS ee eS 273,693 142,755 223,468 
an EN oo aude capeeassoceeesonecs 246,671 177,357 307,316 
Wisconsin ......... i A tall la ca Oaanaca 238,685 176,540 320,262 

Potals.......... ke 35,287,909 32,977,648 33,635,555 








sugar, farmers and processors alike, it 
means something more: they feel it means 
the complete demonstration of their ar- 
gument that production of sugar within 
the continental United States, where it can- 
not be endangered by the hazards of war- 
time shipping, is sound and intelligent 
national policy. 

In the face of extremely keen competi- 
tion, and often in a politically hostile at- 
mosphere, the beet sugar industry has made 
steady progress since World War I. When 
the United States entered the last great 
war, the annual production of beet sugar 
had averaged about 800,000 tons, or 15,- 
000,000 one-hundred pound bags. In re- 
cent years it has been more than twice that 
much, as shown by the table of beet sugar 
production by states. 

Statistics on the production of beet sugar 
in 1941 are not complete, but it is ex- 
pected to reach about 31,000,000 bags. 

Reduced 1941 beet sugar production, re- 
flected in the 1942 supply, followed 17 per 
cent acreage restriction imposed in 1941 
on beet farmers who vigorously protested 
against curtailment of internal sugar pro- 
duction in face of impending war. It was 
folly, they argued, to depend on remote 
overseas sources for 80 per cent of Ameri- 
ca’s sugar supply. Their protests were re- 
ferred to a statistical wailing wall behind 
which abundant Philippine and Hawaiian 
supplies would be grown indefinitely, in 
the judgment of Washington sugar author- 
ities. Pearl Harbor blasted sugar out of 
the realm of statistical theory; sugar be- 
came a reality you could buy at the store 
or you couldn’t. Warnings and appeals 
have given way to rationing, and if you 
don’t take your authorized 12 ounces a 
week from the sugar bowl when it’s being 
passed, says Mr. Henderson in effect, it 


won't do you any good to go back and ask 
for it. 
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The eighty million consumers using beet 
sugar in 1942 will find that beet and cane 
sugar are interchangeable for every sugar 
purpose. “By no chemical test can the pure 
crystallized sugar from these different 
sources be distinguished,’’ states the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin 535. 

A summary of the beet sugar industry 
shows approximately 100,000 farmers in 
19 states served by 85 operating factories. 
The beet sugar belt goes through the 
Great Lakes Area, northern plateau and 
Rocky Mountain States, to California. 

The beet industry now produces its en- 


tire seed supply, superior as to yield and 
sugar content compared with foreign seed 
on which the industry was entirely de- 
pendent at the outbreak of the war 1914- 
18. 

Seed improvement is characteristic of 
the internal resourcefulness of the industry 
which reported more than 200 research 
projects in process at the January meeting 
of the American Society of Sugar Beet 
Technologists in Salt Lake City. — 

Mechanization of field operations hither- 
to done largely by hand labor has been 
achieved experimentally through a co- 
Operative program undertaken by the 
United States Beet Sugar Association, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Harvest of the 1942 crop will see for the 
first time commercial operation of mechan- 
ical beet topping and digging machines 
working side by side with Spanish-Ameri- 
can field workers on western farms. Mech- 
anization of spring work centers on suc- 
cessful experiments in breaking the tra- 
ditional beet seed, which is actually a ball- 
like cluster of seeds, into single-germ seg- 
ments. These segments can be planted at 
spaced intervals, enabling great reduction 
and possible elimination of hand labor pre- 
viously used for “bunching and thinning.” 

Transition to mechanization of field 
work, however, must be gradual in the 
opinion of beet technologists who antici- 
pate that customary labor requirements will 
prevail in production of the enlarged 1942 
crop on which there will be no governmen- 
tal restriction. 


© Sugar beets are given a thorough bath when brought into 
the factory. Farm labor is growing scarcer and beet pro- 
cessors are striving for greater mechanization — field opera- 
tions hitherto largely by hand are being mechanized in the West. 
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Dairy Problems 


LOSING days of last month, saw the 
Pacific Coast dairy industry still on 
the spot. 

How to continue deliveries of milk and 
at the same time conserve tires was the 
problem which had not yet been worked 
out but is being given intensive study. 
Dairy industry representatives said frankly 
that they were trying to muddle through. 
Universal complaint was on the vagueness 
of government officials in Washington who 
told dairymen that milk must be delivered 
but gave no official intimation as to what 
cooperation could be expected. Any attempt 
at industry cooperation might run afoul 
of the Department of Justice. 

Dairy officials were optimistic that some 
solution would be worked out. Meanwhile 
awaiting some intimation or ruling from 
the government, some dairy chains in 
Pacific coast cities started serving two 
routes using two men but only one truck. 
Under discussion last month were possi- 
bilities of industry cooperative zoning, de- 
liveries every other day and other econo- 
mies to save rubber. 


Tungsten 


Tungsten is on the critical list. It’s scarce. 
Silver is more plentiful and is helping to 
save tungsten. There is no need, for ex- 
ample, to make high-speed steel tools 
entirely of high-speed steel. Only a small 
tip need have the tungsten-bearing alloy 
according to the American Silver Pro- 
ducers Research Project. Practically all the 


POINTERS 








rest can be of carbon steel—thanks to the 
use of silver brazing alloys for making a 
secure joint between the two other metals. 
A joint less than 0.003 in. thick turns the 
trick, hence mighty little silver is needed 
and the cost is slight. The same is true in 
millions of joints brazed with silver alloys 
or made with silver solders. Such joints 
stay put. They are serving scores of defense 
among many others—and are des- 
tined to still wider use according to the 
silver researchers. 


Machine Tools 


Sales and deliveries of second-hand ma 
chine tools will be controlled. Second-hand 
tools have been under very little priority 
control so far. Government claims critical 
machine tools have been purchased heavily 
by companies not engaged in urgent war 
production. WPB order makes all provi- 
sions of Priorities Regulation 1 apply to 
transactions in second-hand tools. 


Bristle Shortage 


Brushmakers and their products—the 
tooth brush, the hair brush and the paint 
brush—were affected last month by WPB 
order designed to save hog bristles, most of 
which come from China. Products not de- 
signed to Army and Navy specification 
must use 45 per cent of some other mate- 
rial in their brushes. Substitutes are urged 
—use of reclaimed materials a prospect. 
Nylon bristles (scarce) , sisal fiber and bad- 
ger hair are possible substitutes. Nylon 
bristles can replace Chinese hog bristles 
but can’t be had in any quantity. 


needs 





from thermostats 


machine gun mounts 
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A California firm recently switched its output 
from thermostats and gas heater regulators to 
machine gun mounts—a dramatic conversion 
to taking place practically overnight. No less 
dramatic and swift was the financial aid, a 
Security Defense Loan, made available to this 
company. Speed is the order of the day. In 


defense financing, “Security stands for Speed.” 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Western Manganese 

Serious aspect of the Japanese success in 
the Pacific threatening free movement of 
Allied ships in the Indian ocean is the 
possibility of cutting off supplies of man- 
ganese, essential in steel-making. India 
and Russia combined produce 60 per cent 
of world output. Russian supplies were cut 
down to a very small flow, months ago. 

Shipments from India are now threat- 
ened. Result will be a feverish effort to 
step up home production. 

Recent report of the department of the 
Interior recommending development of 
base metal resources in this country acting 
in conjunction with a Senate sub-committee 
headed by Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) as it affects western territory pro- 
posed the following: 

Arizona: Construction of a milling plant 
to produce 240,000 long tons of mangan- 
ese metal at Artillery Peak and plant at 
Parker dam to produce 30 000 tons. Min- 
ing operations to be conducted in these 
districts. 

California: Manganese ore production 
in the Parker dam district. 

Montana: Construction of a custom mill 
at Philipsburg to produce 90,000 tons an- 
nually with mining operations in this 
district. 

Nevada: Construction of a milling plant 
to produce 150,000 tons of manganese 
metal and a hydro-metallurgical plant to 
produce 291,000 tons and an electrolytic 
manganese plant to produce 12,000 tons, 
all at Las Vegas. 

New Mexico: Construction of a 17,500 
ton capacity manganese plant at Deming 
with mining operations in this district. 


Airplane 


Each week finds additions to the roster 
of new plants going into operation in the 
Los Angeles area in the important task of 
manufacturing parts for the aircraft indus- 
try. Aircraft producing plants are essen- 
tially assembly units and hundreds of spe- 
cialized plants in southern California are 
acting under sub-contracts as suppliets. 
The situation is somewhat analagous to 
that of the early automobile days at Detroit 
though aircraft plants could not begin to 
produce the thousand and one gadgets 
which go to make up an airplane—from 
rivets, bolts, clamps to sheet aluminum. 
There is plenty of room for more suppliers 
who can manage to get into business, air- 
craft men assert. There are some 350 of 
these firms serving half a dozen large air- 
craft plants. According to Jack Frost, ex- 
ecutive secretary Aircraft Parts Manufac- 
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turers Association: Employment by parts 
suppliers may now run as high as 30,000; 
monthly payroll exceeds $3,000,000; and 
aggregate backlog exceeds $50,000,000. 


Tin Can Substitutes 


Of particular interest to the huge food- 
stuffs and canning industry of the Pacific 
coast are the views on the outlook for use 
of tin cans of R. P. Cooke, The Wall Street 
Journal staff member after making a survey 
of the situation. If you are worried by the 
new WPB order restricting tin cans, have 
another think, for its bark is worse than its 
bite. 

In fact, you can sit down and make out 
a case on paper showing that current con- 
servation moves, plus tin actually on hand, 
potentially gives the country four or five 
years’ supply, writes Cook. As to pantry 
shelf supply, there will be a loss in variety 
rather than in quantity of the canned food 
available this year. 

Facts developed by the survey are: 

“In the first place, the ‘40 per cent re- 
duction’ in the amount of tin available to 
can makers does not mean a reduction of 
40 per cent in volume of business and the 
prohibition against using tin cans for cer- 
tain products does not mean those products 
won't be packed in cans. What will be 
gone is the tin. 


“For instance, this reporter has just seen 
several different types of cans for motor 
oil: They are made of black plate (the basis 
steel sheet used in all tin can manufacture) 
with a quite satisfactorily soldered side 
seam (it used to be thought that black 
plate side seams couldn't be soldered). 
Some producers are contemplating a 
‘doped’ side seam, eliminating all solder. 

“In other words, many oil cans can and 
will be sold, as before, and with the out- 
side lithography covering the secret of the 
dull, non-tin surface, the consumer will be 
just as happy and his auto engine will run 
just as well (if he still is operating one). 
There are a lot of other dried or non-food 
products on the proscribed list which also 
may be packaged in black plate—to which 
end various lacquers will help a good deal 
in working out the ways and means. 


Oil Industry Task 


Oil production is now at an all-time 
high. California remains in top position of 
the oil-producing states. We have the nat- 
ural resources and plants for processing. 
Transportation is the acute problem. Out- 
lined by The Lamp, published by Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey are the outstanding 
problems of the industry: (1) mainte- 
nance of a transportation system adequate 
to meet combined war demands and civil- 
ian needs. (2) Increase by three times the 
present production of 100 octane aviation 
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gasoline. (3) Multiplication of the pro- 
duction of toluene for manufacture of 
TNT. (4) Production of the principal raw 
materials for the manufacture of sufficient 
synthetic rubber to tide over the emergency 
during which imports are cut off. The task 
of the oil companies is a huge one. 


Agricultural Priorities 


Food production is one of the most im- 
portant industries on the Pacific coast and 
is being called upon to produce not only 
for our own needs but to supply vast 
amounts for lend-lease uses. Farmers and 
agriculturalists may now take their equip- 
ment to any machine shop for repairs, it 
was announced in late February, probabl) 
one of the most important priorities regu- 
lations. that has come out of Washington 
since the war began. P-100, the mainte- 
nance and repair order has been revised so 
that all repair and small machine shops 
may repair and maintain agricultural ma- 
chinery under an A-10 preference rating. 
This applies also to purchase of repair 
parts where a farmer does his own repairs. 
Welding rod and other perishable tools 
may also be secured. 


Northwest Coke 


It is indicated that plans for a $2,000,- 
000 coke-producing plant to supply local 
industries and to be located in Tacoma, 
Wash. have been completed. Announce- 
ment of the project is expected shortly. It 
is claimed that ample coke-making coal 
supplies are available in nearby Pierce, 
Wash. county. 














550 THIRD STREET 


TOLEDO 


Variable Speed Transmissions 


For Variable Speed Control of V Belt Driven Equipment. 


‘ . - Easy to Install . . . Convenient Size... 
Simple to Operate . . . No Belts to Shift . . . Infinite Speed 
Selection in Stepless Speed changes. 


Types 1A and 2A Provide up to 3 to 1 Ratio with Power 
Ratings from Fractional to 4 H.P. 


Other Types Available to Provide 
Speed Changes up to 10 to 1 Ratio 
Be ac 12.50 Ea. 
Poe ee oe 20.10 ” 

F.O.B. San Francisco, Calif. 


Low in Cost . 


Aircrafters’ Problem 


The problem which is now foremost in 
the minds of aircraft officials of the Pacific 
coast is that of insuring continued transpor- 
tation to plants of thousands of workers 
now that tire rationing restrictions are in 
effect. Pacific coast factories produce up- 
wards of 60 per cent of all the aircraft in 
this country. Their problem of trans porta- 
tion is entirely different from that of east- 

» aircraft production centers such as 
Baltimore and Hartford, Conn. Here on 
the Pacific coast, the aircraft worker relies 
mainly on his jalopy to get him to work. 
This is particularly true in the Los Angeles 
area where such producing plants at Santa 
Monica, Inglewood, and Burbank are 15 
to 20 miles distant from population cen- 
ters. These communities are served by bus 
lines. Boeing Aircraft at Seattle, five miles 
distant from the city center, has its prob- 
lem. The new plant at Renton will be 
further removed. 

Last month, aircraft officials were wor- 
tied. They were working on the problem 
but had no solution worked out. Boeing 
toyed with the idea of running trains from 
the city for employes. The tracks were there 
but no rolling stock was available. 

Acting to get the facts in the case, Lock- 
heed Aircraft with several plants in the 
Burbank area last month sent a question- 
naire to each and every employe seeking 
information as to transportation used and 
condition of tires on individually owned 
cars. With this information in hand, Lock- 
heed will know just how serious the situa- 
tion is. It will then seek government and 
civic officials’ aid in securing adequate 
buses. Lacking this, Lockheed officials plan 
to go direct to Washington for a solution. 









(oe! Se 11.50 Ea. 
| eee 16.25 ” 


If you have a variable speed requirement it will pay you to investigate these devices. 


Write for literature and quotations 


HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER COMPANY 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EXbrook 2575 
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WESTERNERS AT WORK 





FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
Puget Sound Power & Light 


SURVEY of the western United 

States covering the past decade would 
show that few business or industrial ex- 
ecutives have been busier than Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, president of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. With headquarters at 
Seattle, this utility radiates into 19 counties 
of western and central Washington and 
serves some of the most vital defense proj- 
ects in the United States. Among these are 
the mammoth Boeing Aircraft plants, the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton, the 
big Tacoma smelter and a host of like en- 
terprises of similar naval and military 
significance. 

It is noteworthy that years before war 
became a reality, McLaughlin was an earn- 
est and vocal advocate of adequate national 
defense. For the past eight years he has 
been Washington state chairman for the 
observance of Navy Day and is now a re- 
gional vice president of the Navy League 
of the United States. 

McLaughlin’s speeches and writings are 
distinguished by their frank and cour- 
ageous support of the private enterprise 
system and defense of this system from 
socialistic attack. He speaks of his own 
company as “‘a product of free enterprise 
dedicated to the defense of America” and 
records himself thus in speaking of the 
present crisis: “The people who will bring 
America through to her higher destiny will 
be the same kind of men and women who 
carved the nation out of a wilderness and 
made her either the admiration or envy of 
the world. They will be people devoted to 
the cause of liberty, animated by the spirit 
of freedom, and schooled in the value of 
cooperative effort.” 
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In the Puget Sound power area the ques- 
tion of ‘so-called’ public power versus 
private power long has been a serious and 
often bitter issue. Throughout it all Mc- 
Laughlin has been calm but positive and 
even his severest critics recognize the vir- 
tue of his sportsmanship and good humor. 
Commenting on the program of public 
utility districts for taking over his com- 
pany’s properties by condemnation, he 
says: 

“In this wartime crisis, I feel that it is 
a tragedy of vast proportions even to con- 
template condemnation proceedings, which 
would tear apart the unified, intercon- 
nected system of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. which is so essential in this 
hour of national emergency and peril.” 





T. E. MANWARRING 
Assumes New Post 


. I. COLE, vice president of the 

Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., 
nationally known glass and corrugated pa- 
per manufacturers with Pacific coast plants 
in Oakland, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, last month announced an important 
shifting of personnel which involved pro- 
motion for two executives. T. E. Man- 
warring, formerly assistant branch man- 
ager at Los Angeles, has been made assist- 
ant manager ‘of the company’s San Fran- 
cisco sales office. Manwarring is well 
known in southern California packaging 
circles, and has held the office of assistant 
branch manager there for the past year. 


Leland S. Connick, assistant manager 
of the San Francisco branch, was trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles as manager of the 
sales office in that city. Through long 
association with the company, Connick is 
well known in San Francisco bay area cir- 


cles. Prior to his appointment to the San 
Francisco office, Connick had been man- 
ager of the Oakland branch. 


In Government Work 


Loaned to the War Board by the Bonne- 
ville Administration for the duration, 
Barclay J. Sickler of Portland has been 
named Chief of the Priorities section 
branch of the WPB. Word of the new 
important position came through from 
Washington late last month. Since 1939, 
Sickler has been chief of the Rate and 
Statistics section of the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration. 


Heads Steel Plant 


F peor setncningers last month was the ap- 
pointment of H. J. Bauman as gen- 
eral manager of the Cold Finish Steel 
division of the Pennsylvania Iron & 
Steel Co., located at Los Angeles. The 
announcement was made by Samuel Tuch, 
president, when he said that his company 
had installed the first cold finish bar mill 
west of the Chicago industrial area. Bau- 
man formerly was superintendent of the 
Keystone Drawn Steel Co. and vice presi- 
dent of the Empire Finished Steel Co. of 
Newark, N. J. He brings to his new job 
25 years of specialized experience in me- 
chanical, operating and supervising work 
within the steel industry. The new plant 
comprising 40,000 square feet of floor 
space and involving an initial investment 
of $250,000 is now in operation supply- 
ing the needs of aircraft, oil tool, ship- 
building, armament and metal working 
industries in the Los Angeles area. 





H. J. BAUMAN 
Recently Appointed Manager 
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Produces Plane Parts 


MPORTANT announcement to the air- 

craft industry recently was that the 
Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corp. 
made available to all other parts manu- 
facturers its machinery and processes for 
producing high-grade precision-like metal 
dies. The outstanding success achieved by 
Henry L. Harvill, owner, engineer and 
manager of the company which bears his 
name started back in 1929. In a small tin 
garage in Los Angeles, a new method of 
high speed production of lightweight, 
high strength die casting was in its devel- 
opment stages. The following years saw 
rapid strides toward achieving a goal 
which today has evolved a production 


q 
4 


technique that is a vital factor in speeding 
production of high precision light metal 
parts for the aircraft industry. 

Today, the firm probably has the larg- 
est battery of high pressure die casting 
machines under a single roof in this coun- 
try. Through the technique developed by 
Harvill, aluminum and magnesium alloy 
die castings are taking the place of slower- 
to produce sand castings. They are elimi- 
nating the slow and costly hand-machining 
Operations required with sand castings. 
The basic principle unique in the Harvill 
process is the use of super high-pressure 
during the injection of the molten alloy 
into the die cavity, claimed as giving 
greater tensile strength. 








INDUSTRIAL PROCESSING 
and INDUSTRIAL HANDLING 


by ambi 


SQUARE MESH, DOUBLE CRIMPED and TWILLED WIRE CLOTH: Special- 
ists in the weaving of industrial wire cloth of Stainless Steel, pure nickel, 
monel metal, brass, copper and other corrosion-resisting and heat-resisting 
metal and alloy wires. Ask for copy of our bulletin “Metals and Alloys.” 


FILTER WEAVES: For all makes and types of filters and filter presses. 
Woven of steel, brass, copper, bronze, nickel, monel metal, Stainless Steel, 
tinned brass and tinned copper wire. Ask for copy of our bulletin, ‘“Tech- 
nical Information on Wire Cloth and Metallic Screen.” 


BEER FILTER SCREENS: Made especially for the beer industry. Woven of 
tinned copper, monel metal or Stainless Steei, for Kiefer, Lowe, Blitz Blank, 
Butler, Sweetland and other filters. Fabricated complete in the Cambridge 
plant and guaranteed by Cambridge. 


MATERIAL HANDLING BASKETS, CRATES AND TRAYS, all sizes, fab- 
ricated and woven of round wire and of flat wire, for high temperatures and 
normal temperatures, for pushing on rollers and for handling by crane, for 
heat-treatment of metals, brazing, cyaniding, quenching, metal-pickling, food 
preparation and other purposes. Give us your problems. 


WOVEN WIRE CONVEYOR BELTS for high temperatures and normal 
temperatures, for processing conveyors, assembly lines, grading and sorting 
lines, inspection lines, brazing furnaces, drying ovens, and other purposes. 
There is a Cambridge Belt for every conveyor need. Ask for copy of our 
new book, “Woven Wire Conveyor Belts.” 


ISAAC M. LADDON 
Noted Aircraft Designer 


| san parg step announced by Harry 
Woodhead, president of Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. was the appointment of 
Isaac M. Laddon as executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany’s two huge plants which are produc- 
ing bombers for military needs. Laddon, 
noted aircraft designer, has been associ- 
ated with the industry since 1917. The 
first all-metal plane constructed in this 
country is claimed as his design. He 
joined the Consolidated organization in 
1927 and recently has been vice president 
and works manager. He is credited with 
much of the engineering and production 
progress made by Consolidated over the 
past several years. Laddon designed the 
first practical airplane brake installation 
and holds several patents on airplane 
wheels, brake controls and complete air- 
plane designs. He is a fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Aero Sciences and a member of 
the Society of Automotive Engineering. 








WIRE BELTS 
WIRE CLOTH 
WIRE BASKETS 


HENRY L. HARVILL 
Airplane Parts Manufacturer 


Write us. Our engineers can save you time and money. 


S. CRAIG ALEXANDER, District Sales Engineer 
976 Clayton Street - 


San Francisco, California 





troit Chicago - San Francisco 


New Orleans 
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RETAIL LUMBER 


ETAIL lumbermen from six north- 
west states met last month at Spokane 

and sat down for a thorough round-table 
discussion of industry problems at the an- 
nual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association which started 
February 18. Aside from winning the war, 
delegates were not unmindful of post-war 
problems, agreeing that the problem of the 
future is that of utilizing the huge manu- 
facturing capacity for peacetime civilian 
use. Delegates had in the mind, as stressed 
by one speaker, that “‘we are not only in- 





creasing beyond all previous conception 
the manufacturing capacity of our existing 
plants, but are continually expanding our 
total output through widespread construc- 
tion of new plants.” 

Dr. Clarence D. Stone, wood technicol- 
ogist of I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle glue 
manufacturers, cited the Aluminum Co. of 
America as an example of an industry 
faced with the task of finding markets in a 
post-war period to take up the vastly in- 
creased light metal output. He quoted 
their coined word “imagineering’’—imag- 
ination plus engineering—as a formula 
for the future. Reynolds Metals Co. has a 
Northwest aluminum plant. 
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CLARENCE D. STONE 
Wood Technicologist 





BUSINESS BOOKS 





Mining Supply Directory, containing 
246 commodities used in mining and the 
names of 500 manufacturers producing 
them, listed for owners and operators, 
aimed at creating new markets for south- 
ern California products. The book covers 
mining and milling machinery, equipment, 
supplies and services. Issued by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

LA 7 5 A 

Electric Lifts, a practical treatise on the 
construction, operation and maintenance of 
the chief types of electric lifts, namely, 
A.C., D.C. and A.C./D.C. lifts. Consid- 
erable space is devoted to the subject of 
lift control, and special attention has been 
paid to the system of control by variable 
voltage. Many practical wiring diagrams 
together with useful photographs of mod- 
ern equipment also are given. The book 
should prove useful not only to the con- 
sulting engineer and contractor who may 
have occasion to specify or install electric 
lifts, but also to the maintenance engineer 
who is responsible for keeping these lifts 
in effective service. Leather bound, 230 
pages. Price, $2.50. Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, New 
York. 

if 7 y 

"Training Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 
Cutting O perators—Instructors’ Outlines” 
was prepared primarily to assist instructors 
in planning courses for the training of 
oxy-acetylene welding and cutting oper- 
ators. , 

An introduction describes in considciable 
detail the organization of the book and 
gives suggestions for its use. Paper-bound 
copies, 25c; de luxe cloth bound copies, 
75c. International Acetylene Association, 
30 East 42nd St., New York, New York. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Readers are invited to give their 
views and exchange ideas through the 
medium of the editorial columns of 
Western Industry. Additional infor- 
mation relating to subjects of articles 
can be obtained by writing the Editor, 
using business letterhead if feasible. 








Dear Sir: The articles in Western In- 
dustry make interesting reading, and I 
particularly like the new format of the 
January issue. Thank you for your expres- 
sion regarding my appointment on the 
Central Valley Project—Chas. E. Carey, 
Senior Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Sacramento, California. 


7 7 5 


Dear Sir: Congratulations on your en- 
larged magazine. It’s always full of inter- 
esting information. Would appreciate your 
sending me some pamphlets which have 
been listed as available in your magazine. 
Samuel E. Gruber, Los Angeles, Calif. 


7 7 7 


Dear Sir: Congratulations on the Col- 
orado and Rocky Mountain article in the 
February issue of your magazine. It was 
extremely well written, and presented a 
clear picture of the situation as it now 
exists. Too, it quite possibly gives an ac- 
curate prediction of the future. If this de- 
partment can ever be of service to you in 
the matter of research, pictures, or infor- 
mation, please let us know.—Robert E. 
Warren, State Director of Publicity, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

7 7 ¢ 

Dear Sir: In your February 1942 issue, 
Volume 7, number 2, page 9, in the right 
hand corner, you mention lignin, by- 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


March 2 -4—PaciFic STATES ButT- 
TER, EGcs, CHEESE & POULTRY 
AssNn., Regional Conference, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

March 12-14—-NorTHWEST FLorists 
ASSOCIATION, Regional Conference, 
Portland, Oregon. 

March 10 AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
INSTITUTE, Regional Conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

March 12-14—TruCcK OwNeERs Asso- 
CIATION OF CALIFORNIA. Conven- 
tion in Oakland, Calif. 

March 19—Rock, SAND & GRAVEL 
Propucers AssNn. of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Convention in San Francisco. 

March—CaLIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BusINEss MANAGERS, Hotel Del 
Coronado, Coronado. 

March—RETAIL PETROLEUM DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION. State Convention in 
Los Angeles. 
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product of wood pulp. We have been in- 
terested in this product for the last two 
years. We have been trying to get some in 
formation about who produces it for com- 
mercial use and where we can buy it. We 
shall be glad if you will give us all the 
information about it. Thanking you in ad- 
vance.—Meyer Greitzer, No-Mar Chair 
Seating Co., Los Angeles. 





Your inquiry concerning the production 
of lignin has been referred to the writer of 
the article which was carried in the Feb- 
ruary issue—Arnold Kruckman, our W ash- 
ington Representative. We also have re- 
ferred your inquiry to'R. §. Hatch, Director 
of Research Laboratories, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, W ash —Ed. 


Northwest Fuel 


Disclaimers to the contrary, there is an 
acute situation with respect to fuel oil sup- 
plies in the Pacific northwest. This also 
applies to gasoline. The enemy raiding 
submarines which were active for a time in 
early February touched off the situation 
when tanker shipments were curtailed. 
Now there is a scarcity of tankers. Southern 
California oil executives are making strong 
representations to Washington for the re- 
turn of a portion of the Pacific tankers 
which were diverted to other runs. They 
are none too hopeful. Recently home own- 
ers using fuel for heating were informed 
by radio broadcast where to set their tem- 
perature gauges. 











hurry ! 










LEATHER BELTING 


“RUST-OLEU M” 


SAN FRANCISCO: 260 Mission St. 
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LUMBER MEET 


HE United States Army last year was 

the largest single customer for the 
products of the country’s lumber mills. 
And so, it was only logical that a ranking 
representative of the War department 
should be principal speaker before the an- 
nual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association held at Portland, Ore., 
starting January 30. Col. W. D. Styer, C.E. 
and executive officer representing Major 
General Eugene Raybold, chief of engin- 
eers, U. S. A., made the principal address 
as the official representative of the War 
department. 





The West coast lumber industry received 
a pat on the back when the War depart- 
ment representative told them that there 
was no bottle-neck in their industry; that 
the industry had come through with the 
material for the important task of Army 
construction. They were told that “You did 
not need to tool up . . . To paraphrase 
a familiar saying, “You delivered the 
woods’.” 

Pertinent facts relating to operations and 
production last year: the West coast lum- 
be industry consistently exceeded the figure 
of total industry rated capacity excluding 
holidays and strike periods, the excess in 
some weeks being as high as 20 per cent; 
final figures will show that the industry 
on the Pacific Coast showed the greatest 
output since 1929 establishing another rec- 
ord 10 billion board feet of output; na- 
tional consumption of lumber in 1941 
was estimated at 32 billion board feet. 
The direct and indirect application of lum- 
ber to defense jobs—Army, Navy, ship- 
yards, aircraft, boxes and crates, defense 





COL. W. D. STYER 
Discusses Army Needs 


housing and plants, defense construction 
on railroad equipment and farms last year 
consumed 24 billion feet or 73 per cent of 
the total lumber output. 


On the controversial subject of deple- 
tion, Corydon Wagner, retiring WCLA 
president and vice-president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Co. of Tacoma, told the 
conference that ‘after 60 years of logging 
on the West coast, we have about half of 
our forested area still uncut. It is esti- 
mated that 70 per cent of the area pre- 
viously cut over and classified as forest 
land is restocking. The over-all picture is 
reassuring.” WCLA members elected Or- 
ville Miller of the Wuana Lumber Co. of 
Wuana, Ore., as new president for the 
coming year. 
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Nisqually Plant 


Bids will be received on March 16 by 
the City of Tacoma for the construction of 
two concrete arch dams, two power houses, 
including an addition to an existing power 
house, a 11/,-mile tunnel, steel and concrete 
surge tank, and steel penstocks, which will 
comprise the second Nisqually power de- 
velopment project. The entire develop- 
ment is estimated to cost $11,000,000, and 
construction will be financed by the sale 
of revenue bonds, of which more than two- 
thirds have already been sold. The project 
is located on the Nisqually River, about 30 
miles southeast of Tacoma, near the towns 
of Eatonville and Elbe. 


Manganese 


Construction of $4,500,000 manganese 
concentration plant to be operated under 
government supervision by the Manga- 
nese Ore Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
reported from Las Vegas, Nevada. Local 
engineers said that the Three Kids ore 
deposit, located approximately 15 miles 
southeast of Las Vegas, has been exten- 
sively drilled and tested by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, and is indicated to contain 
about 500,000 tons of commercial ore, 
available for steam shovel mining. 





ACCIDENT FREQUENCIES 
(Continued from page 11) 
in need of improvement as compared to 
established good practice for the industry 
in question. 





Industry Frequency 
NN a es 10 
Printing and Publishing................ 10 
Steel ....... sisieeaes eRe ee et is 10 
a nS 10 
ee | ee 10 
i Seen Ss cd 10 
SO «ciecipntinntiincnmiiesintinsaninaintiig 10 
an eer 10 
OSS een Tee ee eee eee 10 
te Se 10 
Non-ferrous metals ...................-.- 10 
ee a ee 15 
BNI UII cs i iascsncoecenanesecseuencscD 
I cerinitannitnasnnnsecnniiinnnnnateene 15 
Misc. Metal Products ................---- 15 
a 15 
(OSS SRE oe eres 15 
I a 15 
SE seccntersscenessninisiniiorsinnenni 20 
NE OE NN ccecevnsenscerosensensvernns 20 
pe ee 20 
Tanning and Leather ...................- 20 
co 20 
SED ccsedutininincisisninianennnimenconial 20 
ee 20 
IRIN its ncncccdsocsccccencces 20 
BRIE neccnsceeeeciomaniecnsenennessensuannet 20 
I sitinetiniennncnisicnpamionnen 20 











(Continued on next page) 
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Frequency rates answer the question 
“how often,” but they tell us nothing about 
“the seriousness of the injury.” Going back 
again to the ‘‘smoke-filled” room we find 
that the committee decided to use the 
time loss of the injured worker to measure 
seriousness. Severity is the time loss in days 
per thousand hours worked. Expressed as 
a formula, it is: 

Days lost x 1,000 
~~ Man-Hours Worked 


If in the example cited above the 10 in- 
juries involved the loss by the injured 
workmen of 200 days’ time, the severity 
would be: 


S 











200 x 1,000 
200,000 


Suppose, however, that one of the injuries 
involved a permanent disability—say, the 
loss of two fingers. Obviously, the time 
required for the injury to heal is not an 
adequate measure of its seriousness. There- 
fore, a schedule of time charges was agreed 
upon for all permanent injuries. (See table 
below.) For two fingers the charge would 
be 750 days, which, added to the actual 
time loss of the remaining 9 injuries (we 
will assume that to have been 180 days) 
gives a total of 930 days and the severity 
rate becomes: 

930 x 1,000 465 

200,000 


(Note that the time charges for permanent 
disability are in each case presumed to in- 
clude the actual time loss while the injury 
is healing.) 

In practice, severity rate is a much less 
usable gauge of safety performance than 
frequency rate because it takes too long 
(we hope) to accumulate enough injuries 
for the law of averages to apply. Severity 
rates, based on less than about a thousand 
lost-time injuries, are very unreliable in 
determining the relative seriousness of in- 
juries as among the various industries. 
Chance plays too big a part for it to be 
otherwise. “But for the grace of God” al- 
most any accident occurrence might be very 
serious or fatal. For instance, a stair has 
one low riser. Two persons miss their 
footing. One catches himself and suffers 
only a strained finger. The other falls head- 
long and dies of a fractured skull. Those 
two accidents could easily have been in- 
cluded in the 10 in the plant cited above. 
The inclusion of the death would have 
upped the severity rate to 30.9. Obviously 
then, severity rates, while useful as sup- 
porting evidence, should not be taken as 
indicating the degree of hazard existing in 
any given establishment. When applied to 
entire industries and based on thousands 
of injuries, they are valuable indicators of 
the seriousness of injuries to be expected 
from each industry. 


For instance, again comparing the laun- 
dry and the cement industries, the severi- 
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STANDARD TIME CHARGES FOR PERMANENT DISABILITIES 
Disability Time Charges in Days 
NE SE eee ee ee ee ee 6000 
Permanent total disability ; 6000 
Arm, at°or above elbow............-...2:....<.2.--.<--<..00000-0000:-- 4500 
Arm, below elbow....................-.......-- 3600 
[eS EOE iets ee ee, 3000 
po eee Pesca 600 
Any one finger................ 300 
Two fingers, same hand................ ee eee 750 
Three fingers, same hand.......................... ie datoske teat is 1200 
Four fingers, same hand.................. 1800 
Thumb and one finger, same hand............ asidostet Rents 1200 
Thumb and two fingers, same hand...... esata lie edocs 1500 
Thumb and three fingers, same hand.......-......-....-......... 2000 
Thumb and four fingers, same hand........-...-..--....-..2-.-.- 2400 
Leg, at or above knee......................... 4500 
Pi PI UN cnsinsncrnnepenisnnne seamen Seateaasans 3000 
OS Ee ae eens Ae nee ee one bedeeocti 2400 
Great toe or any two or more toes, same foot... 300 
REESE ae ee ee 600 
One eye, loss of sight........... 1800 
Both eyes, loss of sight...... ipcennikemulinesniaoaiatnia 6000 
RI, NN Ni sass ttensecrnstncnn 600 
Both ears, loss of hearing................... 3000 








ties were .05 and 2.46 respectively. In other 
words, the frequency of injuries in the 
laundry membership of National Safety 
Council was slightly greater in 1940 than 
in the cement industry, but the seriousness, 
measured by the American Standard for- 
mula for severity was 40 times as great for 
cement as for laundry. That indicates a 
high proportion of fatalities and serious 
permanent disabilities in the cement in- 
dustry. 

Each management—each plant execu- 
tive—should keep firmly in mind that he 
has ready to hand in his frequency rate a 
barometer of safety that if he keeps it in 
view will show him what the safety weather 


in his plant is like. If the reading is 10 
or less, the sun is shining and the birds are 
singing and the golf course beckons; but 
if it rises to 20 or 30, the air is chill and 
the only bird in sight is a crow. If it gets 
much higher, vigorous action is called for. 
The plant is definitely unsafe and shouldn’t 
be operated under such conditions. 


Tin Restrictions 


In early February, WPB took away half 
of the tin that formerly went toward pack- 
aging a wide variety of food, including 
beer and dog food. The process of restric- 
tion moved on last month and a new order 
means less tin in tin cans. 
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WAR CLINICS 


ERE on the Pacific coast, the war 

production clinics (now permanent 
exhibits of things needed by the armed 
forces) are eminently successful. After a 
month tryout, it is shown that they are 
achieving excellent results in bringing 
small manufacturers to war work by show- 
ing them what is needed. One firm, manu- 
facturing “totes” for race tracks, for in- 
stance is now making valves for the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Co. of San Francisco, 





major prime contractor. Officials of Inter- 
national Totalizer Co. of San Francisco, 
threatened with extinction visited the San 
Francisco exhibit. Result, a contract to keep 
them busy. 

Interest in the exhibits was stimulated 
by designated certain days for particular 
cities or areas such as ‘Sacramento day.” 
Permanent exhibit which started February 
2 at the Whitcomb hotel, San Francisco, 
has been well attended since. More than 
2500 parts and completed items from 35 
prime contractors are on exhibition. 

Serving the southern California area, the 
permanent exhibit is located in quarters 
provided by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, 1151 South Broadway. The 
Quartermaster Procurement Planning ex- 
hibit displays scores of articles needed— 
clothing, shoes, boots, kitchen equipment, 





WIRE ROPE 


Wire Rope—Manila Rope—Tackle Blocks 
Sheaves—Chain and Coffing Hoists 
Shackles—Turnbuckles—Splicing 
V-Belt and Roller Chain Drives 
Alemite Guns—Plomb Tools 
Fiege Electroline Wire Rope Fittings 
Safe-Line Clamps—Safety Clips 


* 


LARKIN-POWELL CO. 


INDUSTRIAL and RIGGERS SUPPLIES 
2328 Santa Fe Ave. 
Kimball 7261 Los Angeles 








TRUCKS 
Platform & Hand 


62 
a Types 


CASTERS, all makes 


Write for catalog of complete line 
Material-Handling Equipment 


* 
Colson Equipment & Supply Co. 


1317 Willow St. 235 Mission St. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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© Between 500 and 800 visitors ea~h week are attending the 
permanent exhibits or clinics available in larger Pacific Coast 
cities to show plant management what is needed and suggest 
means for plant conversion to war work. Pictured above is a 
section of the Los Angeles war exhibit. 





skis and snowshoes, knapsacks, and other 
army equipment needed. 

Major Harley A. Dresbach, USA, in 
charge of the two exhibits said that a man- 
ufacturer with wood-working facilities was 
interested in making army cots. At the San 
Francisco clinic he met another who could 
produce metal parts. A third who can pro- 
duce canvas is being sought, when the trio 
can get together and make a substantial 
bid for army cots. Another instance of 
cooperation—the owner of the Rogers 
Garage of Willetts, Calif., observed a run- 
ning gear on a tank truck which he figured 
his idle machinery could turn out. He was 
quickly put in touch with the Victor Equip- 
ment Co. of San Francisco which needed 
gears of this type. 





(Continued from page 7) 


Not likely to meet with approval from 
Jesse Jones, RFC, is Ickes’ proposal “to 
break a bottleneck of securing capital.” 
The Interior Department should be ‘‘given 
authority to certify to the RFC for loans 
to companies or individuals seeking to de- 
velop low grade ores or construct mills or 
smelters for the production of war ma- 
terials.” This certification shall be con- 
strued as an obligation on the RFC by 
amendments to the present RFC acts. 


Secretary Ickes has assured us that he 
will forward later, a draft of “mineral and 
power development legislation in accord- 
ance with Senator O’Mahoney’s request” 
intended to break the “financial bottle- 
neck.” 


New Plastics Plant 


Western Plastic Co. of Los Angeles has 
leased an industrial plant site at San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., reporting that a crew of 
50 workers will start fabricating opera- 
tions for the new plant at once. Lacking 
confirmation, it was reported that the new 
plant, when completed, will manufacture 
small boats, probably for use as ‘‘mos- 
quito”’ units. 


Sugar Factory 


If work proceeds satisfactorily and as 
planned, completion of the $2,000,000 
Amalgamated Sugar Co.’s new plant at 
Nampa, Idaho, may be expected by Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, according to W. I. Hodge, 
construction engineer. The brick work has 
been completed, it is reported, and con- 
tractor J. T. McDowell has started work 
on the reinforced concrete 200,000 bag 
bulk storage plant in which part of the 
output of the factory will be stored. 


Chemical Units 


Two new plants were reopened last 
month in central California located on the 
Tidewater-Southern line of Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., tying in with the pro- 
duction program of the Chemical Warfare 
Board. Plant of the Chemurgic Corp., 
located at Chemurgic near Turlock, Calif., 
went into operation. Plant of the Ferro- 
Enamel Corp. of Modesto, Calif. was re- 
ported as getting into production. 
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LABOR—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 





PORADIC labor disturbances were in 
S evidence up and down the Pacific 
Coast last month. Short-lived, they caused 
no appreciable stoppage of war produc- 
tion work, probably due to the fact that 
picketing becante very unpopular. Workers 
at various plants which were involved from 
time to time going about their jobs showed 
open hostility to many of the picket lines. 
At Seattle, for instance, open violence took 
place at the shipyards when the picketers 
were driven away by some workers. 


Welders Walk Out 

Officially, the ‘‘strike” called by the 
Welders Union over its jurisdictional dis- 
pute involving clarification of their status 
with the AFL continued in effect during 
the past month. Consensus, at the month- 
end, was that the strike, which was un- 
popular even among the workers, had died 
a natural death. The workers gradually 
drifted back to the plants in Seattle, Ta- 
coma, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
The walkout was most pronounced in the 
Northwest, at Seattle and Tacoma, where 
shipyards for a short while were affected. 


Eye Trouble 


Hearing before the State Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission started last month on 
the compensability claims of scores of 
workers employed at the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. shipyard at San Francisco. Many 
workers were suffering from eye infection 
which California State Federation of Labor, 
representing the claimants, alleged was due 
to unsanitary conditions. Company rep- 
resentatives testified that the eye malady 
was of an epidemic nature, non-occupa- 
tional in character. 


Store Strike Ends 

Ending a six-month old fight which 
started early in September, the San Fran- 
cisco department store strike ended Feb- 
ruary 18 when the Retail Department Store 
Employes Union, local 1100, AFL, signed 
agreements with the stores involved, but 
without gaining their demand for a closed 
shop. The principal issue in the dispute 
was the demand for a closed union shop 
which the clerks described as a “union 
store contract.” The retailers’ council acted 
for the three stores involved,—The Em- 
porium, J. C. Penney Co., and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

The agreement provided that wage de- 
mands of the clerks, as well as those of the 
janitors’ and elevator operators’ unions, 
which have been involved, will be nego- 
tiated for a thirty-day period, and if no 
agreement is reached, the questions will be 
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arbitrated. Details of the agreement were 
outlined in a joint statement by Almon E. 
Roth, president of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers Council and State Senator James 
F. Shelley, president of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


Longshoremen 


Following the end of hearings held in 
Washington before the War Labor Board, 
members of the AFL Longshoremen’s 
union in the Northwest were awaiting a 
cuick decision on their claim for a $1.50 


per hour rate for longshoreman work. The 
AFL union holds bargaining rights under 
a NLRB decision to represent longshore- 
men at three Pacific Coast ports Tacoma, 


Anacortes, and Port Angeles, Wash. Union 


demands were presented last fall, and the 
government ordered a survey held of the 
ports involved to determine whether the 
demands were warranted. Any decision to 
increase the present $1.00 longshoreman 
hourly rate would have important reper- 
cussions in other Pacific Coast ports, prac- 
tically all of which are CIO controlled. 
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GROWING PAINS 





AST chapter on the months-old con- 
troversy as to the location of aluminum 
fabricating plants on the Pacific coast was 
written last month when application was 
filed for a building permit to erect a $40,- 
000,000 rolling mill at Trentwood, Wash., 
eight miles east of Spokane. Result—both 
Los Angeles and Fairview, Ore., (the latter 
near Portland) lose the projected $20,- 
000,000 plants set for their respective 
areas while the two rolling mills will be 
combined for the Washington site. Rea- 
son—another step in the government de- 
centralization program which seeks to 
place new vital war industries away from 
the seacoast area. Defense Plant Corp. 
which supplies the funds has the last word 
on plant locations. 

Government policy still lacks clarifica- 
tion—apparently each individual plant 
location is viewed on its own merits. Gov- 
ernment policy, still vague, is apparently 
to have plants inland at least 200 miles 
away from the seacoast. At least this has 
been unofficially intimated to various per- 
sons and service agencies here on the Pa- 
cific coast. In the case of the projected 
rolling mills for the Portland area, work 
had actually been started early in Decem- 
ber—ground breaking and grading— and 
ordered discontinued within a few weeks. 
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Vital need on the Pacific coast is the 
erection of fabrication mills for processing 
aluminum metal. Mills for rolling sheet 
metal are needed to supply Pacific coast 
aircraft plants. With the exception of the 
Aluminum Co. of America plant produc- 
ing a limited amount of aluminum castings 
in the Los Angeles area, we have no fab- 
ricating plants on the Pacific coast. Now, 
aluminum ingots produced in the north- 
west from ore mined in Dutch Guiana and 
Arkansas, must travel to mills east of the 
Mississippi to be rolled into sheets, and 
then come back to supply Pacific coast 
aircraft plants. 


Building permit for the area project was 
filed by a representative for the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co. acting for the 
Defense Plant Corp. Preliminary plans in- 
dicate a processing capacity for the new 
mill of 240 million pounds annually, lar- 
gest of any plant in the world and 60 
million pounds more than the combined 
output of the two plants eliminated. 


Western Flax 


War has cut off imports of line-flax from 
Europe and flax products have become 
critical materials. Washington and Oregon, 
it is declared, have great acreage suitable 
for flax-growing and only hindrance to 
promotion of a large flax culture in the 
northwest is necessary priorities for con- 
struction of processing plants. Declared 
as successful is a cooperative at St. Paul, 
Ore., where a processing plant has been in 
operation since last spring. Cooperative 
members say that cost of the processing 
plant will be paid out in one year’s opera- 
tion, with a profit besides. Half a dozen 
cooperative plants are in operation in west- 
ern Oregon. Backers assert that flax-grow- 
ing can become a major permanent indus- 
try of the northwest. 


Synthetic Rubber Units 


From Washington, D. C. came word 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corp. had 
approved a $25,000,000 loan for the con- 
struction of three plants in Los Angeles, 
capable of producing 30,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber annually. This was part of 
the project outlined by Jesse Jones, RFC 
Administrator who plans a series of syn- 
thetic rubber plants scattered throughout 
the country to supply the loss of the prod- 
uct which came from Malaya. 

The synthetic rubber producing fac- 
tories will be constructed in the Los 
Angeles area by Bechtel-Parsons-McCone, 
contractors, to be operated by the Kaiser 


Co., Inc., of Oakland. Two factors prob- 
ably motivated the decision to allocate 
these plants in the Los Angeles area: (1) 
Los Angeles now is a major rubber prod- 
ucts producing center, second only to 
Akron, Ohio, in output. (2) Ample pe- 
troleum and by-product supplies are 
available here, as the city is the center of 
production and refining operation of the 
southern California industry. Petroleum 
and its by-products are used largely in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

The Kaiser group of Oakland, which 
already is interested in Pacific coast ship- 
building and operates the magnesium 
plant at Permanente, Calif. has promised 
the government that the new plants will 
be in production by the end of this year. 


Oregon Plant Site 


Possibility of a new industry to utilize 
the site abandoned when the projected 
aluminum rolling mills for Fairview, Ore. 
were transferred to Spokane was indicated 
when the General Electric Co. men there 
were told to halt removal of power lines 
installed for temporary service during the 
construction of the plant. Unconfirmed re- 
port in Portland was that a new industrial 
development to utilize the site was being 
discussed. The orders to halt removal of 
the temporary power lines were under- 
stood to have come from the Defense Plant 
Corp. officials at Washington which is 
financing the aluminum plants. 


Reopen Woolen Plants 


Plant of the Eureka Woolen Mills of 
Portland, Oregon, which had been idle 
since the spring of 1940 again will be 
operating very shortly under the direc- 
tion of Norman Rothstein, who has taken 
a lease on the property with an option to 
buy. It was reported that orders for manu- 
factured goods are on hand from the 
government and from private sources 
which shortly should enable full-time 
operations. 


New Sawmills 


Purchased by the American Box Corp. 
of virgin timber on 5,200 acres near the 
Northfork in the Sierra National Forest, 
estimated as providing 86 million board 
feet was reported from Fresno, Calif. last 
month. Plans contemplated the establish- 
ment of a sawmill near the timber source 
with trucking operations carrying the lum- 
ber to the company’s manufacturing plant 
at Fresno. 
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Insulating Material 


The first perlite plant in the world, in- 
troducing a new insulating material to be 
used in modern building construction, will 
be in operation in Las Vegas soon, accord- 
ing to the owners, Thomas T. Schofield, 
R. J. Saylor, O. M. Simpson and A. W. 
Blackman of Las Vegas, and A. L. Stone 
of Los Angeles. 

An unlimited supply of the raw material 
has been discovered about ten miles south 
of Jean and only four and one-half miles 
from the Union Pacific railroad. Perlite, a 
volcanic glass, when it is exfoliated will 
expand 10 to 20 times its original size, it 
is claimed. 

Schofield reports that the insulation 
value of perlite is 22 per cent higher than 
any known material, is sound proof and 
vibrations do not pass through it. The ma- 
terial will float on water, and so far in 
his research work, Schofield reports, no 
acid or water has been found to penetrate 
or affect the material. 


New Tube Plant 


Plans for early construction of $350,- 
000 plant to be located at Ontario, Calif., 
30 miles southeast of Los Angeles, and to 
manufacture seamless steel tubing, were 
announced late last month by Frank Rus- 
sell of Russell Products, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. Russell's announcement followed 
OPM approval of the Ontario site and 
an allocation of funds by the Defense 
Plant Corporation to cover cost of the 
new plant. Considerable significance is 
attached to the selection of Ontario as a 
plant site as this community is situated in 
the heart of the citrus belt, and is activi- 
ties are mostly agricultural. 


Chromic Oxide 


Production of chromic oxide from black 
beach sands of northern Curry county, 
Oregon is the goal of a $500,000 plant 
for which construction will begin soon, 
according to an announcement made by 
the Crome Corporation. W. G. Hellier of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., will be resident gen- 
eral manager. 

The open pit method of mining will be 
used. The dirt overburden will be stripped 
from the black sand, then power shovels 
and carryalls will take out the heavy sand 
and convey it to the concentrating plant. 
The concentrate will be taken by truck to 
a government stockpile, tentatively sched- 
uled for establishment in Coquille, Ore. 


Tacoma Aluminum 


At Tacoma, Wash. last month work was 
under way grading to start construction of 
the new $6,000,000 plant to produce alu- 
minum from an entirely new process to use 
alunite. The new plant which should be 
completed this fall is designed to produce 
46 million pounds of aluminum annually 
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® Attending the 18th Annual Conference of the Iron, Steel & 
Allied Industries at the Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif., 
reading left to right were: C. B. Tibbetts, retiring conference 
chairman and vice president of the Los Angeles Steel Casting 
Co.; Roswell Whitman, chief iron-steel products division, OPA; 
Dr. S. S. Stratton, Chief, Technical Consultant Staff, WPB; 
H. M. Tayler, Tayler & Spotswood, San Francisco, newly elected 
conference chairman; James Mussatti, California State Chamber 
of Commerce; and Colonel F. M. Smith, State Manager, Contact 
Distribution Branch, WPB, San Francisco. 





at this 146 acre site. The process has been 
developed by Kalunite, Inc. at a pilot plant 
at Salt Lake City. This is a subsidiary of 
the Olin Corp. headquarters at East Alton, 
Ill. which will operate the new plant. The 
process is declared a success and is the first 
time that alunite has been used to produce 
alumina. Ore from the Marysvale, Utah 
district, together with a percentage of baux- 
ite which hitherto has been the sole source 
of sapply will be used. Bauxite is mined in 
Arkansas and Central America. 


Salt Lake Plant 


Work is scheduled to start on Utah's 
$3,000,000 alumina plant, to be built and 
operated for the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion by the Olin Corporation, Representa- 
tive J. W. Robinson was informed by 
the RFC. 

Previously, the plant was supposed to 
have been established either at Lehi or 
close to Provo because of the large supply 
of gas that will be available at those 
points when the new coke ovens to sup- 
ply the pig iron industry go into opera- 
tion. The shift to Salt Lake City probably 
means that the company will use natural 


gas. 
Steel Conference 


More than 300 iron and steel executives 
of the Pacific coast gathered at Del Monte, 
California, last month and had a chance 
to discuss industry problems under war- 
time conditions at the 18th annual confer- 
ence of Iron, Steel and Allied Industries. 


Outstanding topic of discussion was the 
important subject of enabling means to get 
small plants into production of war goods. 
The conference was sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce. 

Col. Frank M. Smith, state manager, 
Contract Distribution branch, Production 
division, WPB, discussing the future for 
small plants warned that unless they get 
into war production business failure is star- 
ing most of them in the face. 
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THE SHOWCASE 








For more complete information 
concerning any of the products listed 
in these columns, write to 503 Market 
Street, San Francisco, and we shall 
see that the material is forwarded to 
you. The descriptions of the product 
and claims made are those of the 
manufacturer. 





® AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER — An 
automatic typewriter employing push but- 
tons for the selection of form letters, 
special paragraphs in form letters, and for 
detailed order-writing and billing oper- 
ations was announced recently. The ma- 
chine has two banks of push buttons, one 
for each of two rolls from which letters 
or billing entries are transcribed, with 40 
stations on each bank. The machine is 
actuated by two perforated paper rolls 
similar to music rolls, and the push but- 
tons select desired information from each 





roll. Rolls are easily changed, making the 
machine easily available for work above 
its two-roll operating capacity. Each roll 
or stencil, accommodates 200 lines of 
type which may be divided into complete 
letters, paragraphs or groups of para- 
graphs, or into single or multiple line bill- 
ing entries. American Automatic Type- 
writer Co., 614 No. Carpenter St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





ay 

i 
* MACHINE TOOL CABINETS—The 
machinist is offered a handy work bench- 
cabinet which features security and all- 
around usefulness. Heavy gauge working 
surface is ideal for small vises and grind- 
ers. Twelve square feet of enclosed storage 
area are protected by full swinging triple 
latch doors equipped with padlock hasp or 
built-in flat key lock. Center shelf is ad- 
justable on 11/4-inch centers. Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., 33 Clark St., Aurora, Ill. 
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¢® FUSE-CHANGING—An entirely new 
convenience for changing fuses in close 
quarters, replacing a blown fuse in a 
twinkling and giving notice on inspect- 
ing that another spare is required are 
features compactly embodied in a Spare 
Fuse Holder and Puller recently an- 


<i 





nounced. These new devices are appli- 
cable to all 4 AG and 5 AG fuses. When 
the fuse in a circuit blows, all the Oper- 
ator has to do is to pull and reverse the 
holder. This puts the spare fuse in circuit 
and brings the blown fuse on top in the 
same position that the spare was in before. 
One end of the holder is painted red and 
is underneath, out of sight. When a re- 
verse is made, the red is brought into full 
view on top, indicating that a fuse has 
blown and another is required. Littelfuse, 
Inc. 4797 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





° ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR— With 
this type ER connector, copper cable con- 
ductors can be joined on end, at angle or 
parallel to each other. It may also be used 
as coupler or reducer. Swivel design per- 
mits cables to be inserted into either eye 
from seven different angles and rigidly 
clamps them in that position. Each cable 
clamping element will accommodate a 
large range of conductors. Minimum and 
maximum sizes are gripped in connectors 
without any extending parts or exposed 
threads. Burndy Engineering Co., 463 
East 133rd St., New York, N. Y. 


® PUNCH AND DIE HOLDERS—New 
patented narrow compact punch and die 
holders were announced recently. These 
new models punch 3/16” maximum holes 
on a minimum center to center distance 
of 5/8” with shut height of 614”. ‘'Se- 
lective Stripping” provides three instantly 
removable and interchangeable springs 


for a stripper selection of 1, 2 or 3 spring 
tension to custom fit the exact stripping 
action required by various gages and types 
of metals. In addition, nothing is attached 
to the ram of the press. Each individual 
unit may be reset or removed from the rail 
quickly. Free floating punches may be 
lifted out of their guides instantly. Even 
the punches, guides and springs may be 
removed instantly. Die-setting time can be 
cut from hours to minutes and presses 
kept in operation even when setting new 
patterns, according to the manufacturer. 
The Strippit Corp., 1200 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, New York. 


© HEAT LAMP—A new type of infra- 
red heat lamp recently developed, has just 
been announced as the first commercial 
type of radiant heat lamp whose design 
and construction make possible and en- 
tirely practicable 100 per cent control of 
heating efficiency. The new bulb is dis- 
tinguished by a ring lining of pure silver 





sealed inside the bulb at a point just be- 
low the focal point of the filament, as 
illustrated. This silver ring makes the new 
“‘bull’s-eye’’ type of Birdseye heat lamp, 
and is said to control ‘‘spilled heat rays’ 
and to put them to work for heating even 
when present reflector equipment is util- 
ized. By utilizing this extra 25 per cent 
heating value, the new type of bulb is said 
to make far greater heating efficiency pos- 
sible. Wabash Appliance Corp., 335 Car- 
roll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


® MERCURY SWITCHING—According 
to the manufacturer, ““Double-Flow’’ Mer- 
cury Switching has a peculiar character- 





istic which occurs at the time of opening 
and again at the time of closing or rejoin- 
ing of the two bodies of mercury. When 
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the large end tips slightly above level, 
the horse shoe shaped mercury pulls down 
on either leg, much as a rubber band 
would be pulled down across a sharp edge, 
so when the parting takes place, neither 
body can reach over and reconnect with 
the receding body opposite. This, it is 
claimed, definitely avoids double contact- 
ing so prevalent in all other mercury 
switches where vibrations occur just at 
the moment of operation. When the large 
end starts to tip back to the closed po- 
sition, the two separate legs of the horse 
shoe crowd toward a common joining 
point, and the mercury in a long channel 
compresses the advancing points so when 
the two do meet, they become confluent 
with a level twice as high as they would 
have if it were but one moving body of 
mercury contacting a stationary body. Dur- 
akool, Inc., 1010 No. Main St., Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


®* KENNAMETAL TOOLS — A new 
standard series of Kennametal tools in 
large turning and facing styles for heavy 
machining was developed recently. The 
position of the tip in the shank (see illus- 
tration) permits a greater thickness of 
steel under the cutting point of the tip, 
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permits the top surface or chip breaker to 
be ground without the necessity of grind- 
ing away steel, and during the life of the 
tool, the height of the cutting point is 
retained rather than being lowered each 
time the tool is ground. McKenna Metals 
Co., Latrobe, Pa. 


* DEODORIZED PAINT—A newly im- 
proved paint, designed for use in plants 
and offices where odors from conventional 
paints are offensive to workers, was an- 
nounced recently. Not perfumed, but 
actually deodorized before being canned, 
it is claimed that painting is made pos- 
sible in any weather without discomfort. 
It sets in three hours, and is completely 
dry in 12 to 15 hours. This paint may be 
used on plaster, wallboard, wood, cement, 
brick or metal. Coverage is 700 square 
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feet to the gallon, it is claimed. It may 
be applied with a spray gun when cut 
with one pint of the proper thinner. All 
finishes are washable, and colors are de- 
signed not to fade or dull with repeated 
washings. American-Marietta Co., 43 East 
Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


* TRANSMISSION—Again, woman has 
inspired the simplification of machine op- 
eration. The manufacturer claims the new 
model Western transmission for machine 
tools of all kinds is as easy to operate as 
the automobile gearshift. In addition, 
these transmissions remove the overhead 





line shafting and eliminate the necessity 
of dangerous belt shifting by hand on 
Cone pulleys to make speed changes, thus 
avoiding most of the hazard normally 
found in the machine shop. Illustration 
shows the adaptation of a Western trans- 
mission to a milling machine. Western 
Manufacturing Co., 3428 Scotten Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


® ELECTRIC BRAZING—The growing 
demand for silver alloy contact materials 
in the construction of electrical equipment 
has necessitated the development of new 
techniques for attaching these alloys to 
base metals parts of switch structures. An 
interesting illustration of the attachment 
of contact materials to heavy copper cast- 








ings may be noted in the accompanying 
photograph of 4,000 ampere disconnect 
switch jaw and hinge to which strips and 





rings of silver-nickel contact material 
were brazed. Eight strips were brazed to 
the jaw and four rings were brazed to 
the hinge. Each casting weighed 35 
pounds. All of the contacts on each cast- 
ing had to bé brazed at one time; other- 
wise, the bonds of the contacts first brazed 
might be damaged by the heat required 
to braze the other contacts. To accomplish 
this, the contacts were placed on the 
casting and the casting held between 
graphite electrodes of a 50 K.V.A. Weld- 
ing Machine, the outer contacts being 
held by these electrodes. The inner con- 
tacts also were held between graphite 
blocks which were pressed against the 
contact material by means of the wedging 
clamp illustrated. Very little of the cur- 
rent passed through this inner clamping 
device because it was bi-passed by the 
base of the copper casting itself. Most of 
the neat was therefore generated in the 
outer electrodes and the casting had to 
be brought up to heat slowly in order to 
give time for as nearly an even distri- 
bution of heat as possible so the inner 
contacts could be brazed before the outer 
contacts tended to melt. Gibson Electric 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





* A-C ARC WELDER—This new welder 
is suitable for all types of industrial ser- 
vices, it is claimed, and is designed to 
give, in 30 different steps, practically any 
welding current required between 15 and 
250 amperes. The low heat ranges make 
it possible to weld very light gauge metal 
without danger of burning holes, while 
the high heats permit the welding of 
heavy parts. The welder is equipped with 
swivel casters, making it portable and easy 
to handle—tready for work in any part of 
the shop. The welder has passed the eight- 
hour Burn-Out Test of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, proving the 
machine's ability to be used regularly at 
250 amperes without transformer trouble. 
Allen Electric & Equipment Co., 1044 
No. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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® SELECTOR CHARTS—Anyone with- 
out technical training, easily and quickly 
can find the right flexible shaft coupling 
for his use, for light or heavy duty, the 
size, the bore, the exact coupling for his 
horse-power and r.p.m., the kind of load 
cushions for the conditions of operation, 
the price, etc., with the aid of the new 
L-R Selector Charts which have been 
made available recently to industry in gen- 
eral. For example, if one wished to con- 
nect driving power of 140 h.p. at 700 
r.p.m. with a driven unit for greatly fluc- 
tuating loads requiring high protective 
resilience, the L-R Selector Chart on Type 
“H” shows almost instantly the coupling 
for this load. Lovejoy Flexible Coupling 
Co., 5001 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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® COLORFLEX—The old-fashioned, un- 
certain, and often destructive method of 
scoring and etching floors or the bleach- 
ing and sanding of wood floors, is no 
longer necessary, according to the Flexrock 
Company. They claim Colorflex-Plus, a 
complete unit consisting of a cleaner and 
dye-like coloring, does a faster, better and 
more lasting job. The scientific cleaner 
conditions floors by removing dirt, grime 
and grease, neutralizes the excess alka- 
linity in concrete, thus enabling the dye- 
like coloring to form a perfect affinity 
with the floor. A four-page folder is 
available. Flexrock Company, 2301 Man- 
ning St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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* HAND PUMPS—A four-page bulle- 
tin describing hand operated, high pres- 
sure pumps for testing purposes and for 
operating hydraulic jacks and other small 
hydraulic tools was issued recently. Ten 
different types of pumps are illustrated, 
including single and double plunger 
types. Construction features of each are 
described. Pressure, plunger diameters, 
strokes, pipe connection diameters and 
code numbers are tabulated for 19 dif- 
ferent sizes of the pumps shown, and 
sizes carried in stock are indicated. The 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, New Jersey. 
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* MARKING DEVICE—A new eight- 
page bulletin summarizing the most im- 
portant styles and varieties of marking 
equipment and giving technical infor- 
mation to assist users in making most 
suitable selections for various classes of 
work was made available recently. Appli- 
cations of the various types of marking 
devices are for both machine and hand 
marking. The machine devices include 
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roll and graduation markers for mounting 
in lathes and screw machines and markers 
for flat surfaces for use in presses, etc. 
A broad line of hand markers of all types 
is described, including those for round 
surfaces, shaft ends, etc. A new line of 
inspector's stamps also is illustrated and 
includes two unusual series wherein the 
borders form the individual identifying 
characteristic in addition to center num- 
erals or letters. Approximately 100 dif- 
ferent conventional symbol type stamp 
designs are shown, as well as numerous 
numerical and alphabetical designs and 
script letter styles. New Method Steel 
Stamps, Inc., 145 Jos. Campau, Detroit, 
Mich. 
1030 

® SHUT-OFF VALVES — A _four-leaf 
folder describing a shut-off valve was re- 
leased recently. The manufacturer claims 
that the valve automatically shuts off gas 
supply against fire hazard in case of such 
emergencies as: Damaging shock from 
bomb explosion or earthquake; fractured 
gas lines; or, any dangerously high or 
low gas pressure. Also included are the 
pressure test specifications, materials used 
and how constructed, and the method of 
operation. Security Valve Corp., 548 So. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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* PORTABLE OVERPASS—A four-page 
booklet describing the Tournapass has just 
been made available. The Tournapass is 
a portable, low-cost overpass, designed 
to eliminate traffic congestion at busy 
intersections. Photographs, actual time 
studies and car counts taken at a recent 
demonstration and trial period are fea- 
tured in this booklet. Also, transportation, 
assembly and construction are explained. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
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© SPRAY EQUIPMENT—A 32-page cat- 
alog, No. 80, covering a complete line of 
spray equipment for both manual and 
automatic operation was announced re- 
cently. The introductory section of the 
catalog outlines the reasons for the low 
pressure principle under which all spray 
equipment operates. The booklet includes 
many illustrations of the equipment in 
operation on various types of work. 
Eclipse Air Brush Co., 400 Park Ave., 
Newark, New Jersey. 





If any of this material interests 
you, jot down the numbers on a pos- 
tal card and send to WESTERN 
INDUSTRY, 503 Market Street, San 
Francisco. We will see that full in- 
formation reaches you. 
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® BULK HANDLING CONVEYORS— 
Bulletin No. 410 explains how greater 
capacity can be handled with proper con- 
veying systems. Illustrated are the types 
of conveyors used .in different plants 
and for different purposes, from the glass 
industry to the quarry. Also shown are 
photographs of bucket elevators, with ex- 
planations of their uses. Chain Belt Co., 
1600 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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* PRESTITE—For use as a substitute for 
some metals high on the priority list, a 
porcelain material called Prestite is des- 
cribed in a four-page folder. According 
to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Prestite is a new and different kind 
of porcelain which combines all the best 
qualities of wet and dry process porcelain 
without the disadvantages of either. It can 
be pressure-molded into intricate shapes 
and readily lends itself to low cost quan- 
tity production. Mechanical strength as 
compared to cast metals is discussed, 
attention being given to pressure, temper- 
ature and distortion characteristics. Chem- 
ical and electrical properties are listed 
with a note on flashover effect. A tabu- 
lation of physical data compares Prestite 
to wet and dry process porcelain with 
respect to dielectric and mechanical 
strength, resistance to heat shock and di- 
mensional fidelity. Booklet B-3081. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
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® RUBBER TRACKS — Profusely illus- 
trated and with a large amount of data on 
a subject which now is becoming increas- 
ingly important, an eight-page booklet on 
band and block rubber tracks for vehicles 
has just been published. The booklet dis- 
cusses the principles of both the band and 
block type tracks, illustrates their differ- 
ences and tells their advantages over the 
steel crawler type of vehicle. Savings in 
power, decreased rolling resistance, and 
resistance to wear are among the subjects 
treated, with data tables in many in- 
stances. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 
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® FASTENINGS—A handy new guide 
to specifying and purchasing non-ferrous 
and stainless steel bolts, nuts, screws, 
rivets, washers and accessories has been 
made available. This 1942 reference book 
and catalog is devoted entirely to fasten- 
ings of brass, bronze, everdur, monel metal 
and stainless steel. It contains numerous 
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THE LAST WORD— 


By the Editors 





UR dairyman 

has joined the 
miners’ union and 
now refers to his 
product as bovine 
ore. He became a 
miner by paying 
dues of 10 cents per 
cow to district 50 
and is privileged to wear a lamp on his hat. 

Walter Kiernan, Portland Oregonian. 


Doubletalk . .. 

United Press quotes Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt defending the appointment of 
Mayris Chaney, San Francisco dancing 
teacher (since resigned) to a lucrative 
OCD post as follows: “When son 
appears with a program and she is one 
you know, you are attacked if you ap- 
prove it. But if the program comes from 
someone you did not know, you would be 
attacked because : 
you know nothing about.” Not being in 
the art-ee set, we wouldn't know. 





eone 


you appointed someone 


Bundles for Congress 

At San Francisco last month, prior to 
the self-initiated move for repeal of the 
pensions for congressmen, the “Bundles 
for Congress’’ satirical campaign to send 
useful (and useless) articles to Washing- 
ton was in full sway. Barrels placed in 
downtown areas were quickly filled with 
old shoes, umbrellas, razor blades, hats 
and even discarded corsets. Included were 
diapers and a giant redwood log. The 
campaign was first started by the Athletic 
Round Table of Spokane. 


Unfair Tactics 

San Diego Industries, Inc., has protested 
to federal officials on what it terms a plot 
on the part of midwestern interests. to 
frighten Washington into moving aircraft 
and other war plants to inland points. 
Later the Japs cooperated (with the mid- 
west interests) by shelling an oil refinery 
just north of Santa Barbara, on the Cali- 
fornia coast. 





COVER PICTURE 

“Harvard” type trainers awaiting ship- 
ment at the plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc. at Inglewood, Calif. This 
type of basic trainer has been very popu- 
lar with the United States Army and Navy 
while Great Britain has used them in 
great quantity. Backbone of the Air Corps, 
thousands of these trainers must be avail- 
able for training purposes to keep a steady 
flow of flying personnel to the armed ser- 
vices to man combat, reconnaissance and 
bombing planes. These trainers can also 
be used for reconnaissance work and in 
emergency have been used for combat. 











YOURS FOR THE ASKING 

(Continued from page 33) 
tables of weights, chemical properties, 
mechanical properties and standard di- 
mensions. It numerous 
special fastenings which can be manu- 
factured to order. Attractively printed in 
four colors, the book contains 80 pages 
and has a rugged, durable cover. The 
H. M. Harper Co., 2620 Fletcher St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


also describes 
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® CONDENSATE RETURN—A four- 
page bulletin covering the new Cochrane- 
Becker high-pressure condensate return 
system was announced recently. Fifty dif- 
ferent industries are listed in which ap- 
preciable increases in production rates and 
excellent fuel savings are being made by 
the use of this unit in draining jacketed 
kettles, drying rolls, coil cookers, dryers, 
unit heaters, laundry and platen presses 
and similar equipment that depends on 
uniformly high temperatures for efficient 
operation. A typical installation is de- 
scribed in detail with a four-color illus- 
tration showing steam, condensate and 
makeup lines. A similar drawing illus- 
trates the operation of the jet-loop prin- 
ciple on which the system operates. 
Detailed engineering specifications cover 
the technical features of design and con- 
struction. Publication 3025. Cochrane 
Corp., 17th Street and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


1038 
® PRECISION INSTRUMENTS—Plant 
operators in the process industries and also 
power plant engineers, as well as research 
men and manufacturers in general, should 
find much of interest in List CEC recent- 
ly issued. It describes industrial models 
of Analyzers, Indicators and Recorders 
that measure with laboratory accuracy. 
Recording Gas Analyzers, together with 
pH and other equipment for making pre- 
cise measurements that effect savings of 
time, material and labor in production, are 
featured in this folder. Cambridge In- 
strument Co., Inc., 3732 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. 
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® ELECTRICAL CONTROL SYSTEM— 
Recently issued is an 8-page booklet giv- 
ing the complete story on Thy-mo-trol, the 
new G-E electronic control system for the 
operation of direct-current motors from 
alternating current lines. Containing 
photographs, a simplified chart and dia- 
grams, the publication tells how the Thy- 
mo-trol system not only provides stepless, 
wide-range speed control, but also per- 
forms the additional functions of starting, 
accelerating, protecting and stopping d-c 
motors. Publication GED-972A. General 
Electric Co., One River Road, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 
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® TRANSMISSION CATALOG — Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, this catalog- 
handbook took two years to complete. It 
includes 52 pages of recommendations, 
application data, photos and engineering 
information. It gives a quick index source 
of reference for complete data on variable 
speed pulleys, variable speed transmissions, 
automatic tension control motor base, 
sizes, rated capacities, design and operat- 
ing details, where applicable, how in- 
stalled, etc. Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., Sycamore, III. 
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* STANDARD TOOLS & BLANKS— 
Catalog GT-140, covering its line of 
standard tools with new prices effective 
January 1, 1942, was released recently 
by Carboloy Co., Inc. The eight-page bul- 
letin covers all styles and types of tools 
offered, includes drawings and_ tables 
showing major specifications and tool 
angles, and also includes a consideiable 
number of typical adaptations by which 
these standard tools can be rapidly con- 
verted to special machining requirements. 
Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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Defense Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan 





voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan 


hel ps workers provide for the future 


helps build future buying power 








helps defend America today 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 


your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores «f business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . .. present and future. 1 is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! — America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
**hit-or-miss.’” We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


DSS-BP-! 
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How big does a company have to be? — From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
ty businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


FREE -NO OBLIGATION 


Treasury Department, Section A, 


709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 








Address 
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Uninterrupted Operation at 
Lowest Possible Cost Per Ton 


with each recommendation. We invite 
you to take advantage of this service. 


Buying Conveyors to handle your 
material at the lowest possible cost per 
ton over the life of the equipment is 
not just “sales talk” when you deal 


with Stephens-Adamson Engineers. . . 
rather, it is cold, sound arithmetic. 
Any conveying design should be se- 
lected on the basis of “cost per ton” 
figures. 
Our Engineers are equipped and 
prepared to furnish you these figures 


Stephens-Adamson 
— Mfg. Co. — 


2227 E. 37th ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


668 No. Tillamook 
Portland, Oregon 


214 Dooly Block 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


85 Second Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


1203 Western Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


COMPLETE MATERIAL HANDLING 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON CONVEYORS 











